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Egypt-Jordan 


Nafie walkout 

IBRAHIM Nafie, the chair- 
man of the Press Syndicate, 
yesterday walked out . of a 
meeting of the Shura Counr 
cil committee charged with 
drafting a new press law to 
replace the controversial 
Law 93 approved by parlia- 
ment last year. 

Nafie withdrew from the 
meeting after ir turned 
down ms demand to amend 
an article in'' the draft law 
stating that a member of the 
Supreme Press Council 
must attend the meetings of 
the press syndicate’s dis- 
ciplinary committee. Nafie 
insisted the committee 
should be limited to syn- 
dicate members. Nafie also 
opposed articles providing 
for imprisonment as a pun- 
ishment for libel and said it 
should be limited to the 
payment of a fine, ( seep. 2 ) 


Urgent appeal 

THE UNION of Arab Jour- 
nalists' General Secretarial 
called on Algerian President 
Lamine Zcroual to use his 
presidential powers to re- 
lease the Algerian journalist 
/VI- Hag ben Nouraan. 

A reporter for the Alger- 
ian Press Agency. Nouman 
has been jailed since 27 Feb- 
ruary 1994. He was accused 
of threatening national se- 
curity by divulging news of 
the relocation of a detained 
leader of the Islamic Salva- 
tion Front from Algiers to 
an outpost in the desert. 

The secretariat sent an ur- 
gent call for Nouman 's -re- 
lease. stating that he was be- 
ing punished for doing his 
job. The call coincided with 
the celebration of Arab 
Press Day on 6 May. 


PNA calls 

ISRAEL’S state telephone! 
company said yesterday that j 
it had cut off overseas calls j 
from the autonomous Pair 
estinian territories due to S9 
million in unpaid bills. Of- 
ficials at the company said a 
partial payment of Si. 5 mil- 
lion was promised by the 
Palestinian telephone au- 
thority. Patelco, for 23 
April, but was never made. 

The Israeli company also 
cut a broadcasting link be- 
tween the official Pal- 
estinian radio studio in Jer- 
icho and a broadcasting 
station in Ramallah after a 
S220.000 payment cheque 
from the Palestinian Author- 
ity bounced. This has not af- 
fected radio broadcasts, 
however, because the Pal- 
estinian Broadcasting Au- 
thority moved its studios 
from Jericho to Ramallah. 
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summit talks 

PRESIDENT Hosni Mu- 
barak and King Hussein of 
Jordan met yesterday to dis- 
cuss bilateral relations and 
the latest developments in 
the Middle East peace pro- 
cess. The king was on a one- 
day visit to Cairo. 

The meeting was foe first 
between Mubarak and Huss- 
ein since Israel's aggression 
on Lebanon. The two lead- 
ers were expected to make 
preparations for a three-way 
summit grouping them with 
Palestinian President Yasser 
Arafat in Cairo next week. 

On Tuesday, Prime Min- 
ister Kama] EI-Ganzouri 
joined bis Jordanian coun- 
terpart. Abdel-Korim Al- 
Kabariti. in Amman to par- 
ticipate in the 13th meeting 
of the Egyptian-Jordanian 
Supreme Committee. 


murder 


Unintirriidated by US pressure to throttle a UN report on the Qana 
massacre, Secretary-General Boutros Ghali released the report im- 
plicating Israei in the premeditated massacre of women and children 


A United Nations report released this week on its in- 
vestigation into the Qana massacre found that Israel's 
shelling of a UN peacekeeping compound in South 
Lebanon was unlikely to have been the result of tech- 
nical errors. While senior UN officials privately ad- 
mitted that the attack was deliberate; as analysts ex- 
pected, foe report stopped just short of accusing Israel 
of purposely shelling foe UN base. 

Israel and the US have reacted angrily to the find- 
ings, and accused the UN of endangering the fragile 
cease-fire between Lebanon and Israel 

- Diplomats in New York said Washington had not 
wanted the UN report to be published as it might lead 
to demands for action by the Security Council against 
israei. Despite pressure, UN Secretary-General Bou- 
tros Boutros-Ghali published the findings, saying: 
'Our role is to protect foe Blue Berets.” 

Taking aim at Boutros-Ghali, who commissioned 
the report. US State Department spokesman Nicholas 
Bums was quoted by Reuters as saying: “We are dis- 
turbed that [he] chose to draw unjustified conclusions 
about this incident that can only polarise the situation 
rather than draw practical lessons to prevent its re- 
occurrence.” Washington has dismissed the findings 
and supports Israel’s explanation. The State De- 
partment said the probe did not place enough empha- 
sis on Hezbullah's role. 

“If they are seriously interested in dialogue with Is- 
rael. Syria, the Palestinians and other members of the 
Arab bloc should make up their mind and renounce 
their use of the United Nations as an anti-Israel ma- 
chine,” said Uri Dromi, an Israeli government spokes- 
man, in a statement to AFP. 

Israeli Foreign Minister Ehud Barak telephoned 
Boutros-Ghali to protest the release of the report, say- 
ing that it contained “absurd” charges that Israel 
knowingly attacked a UN compound crammed with 
civilians. • 

Israel has denied accusations raised in the report, 
and insisted it was unaware civilians were in foe com- 

- pound; which was manned by Fijian troops. Instead. 
Israeli Prime Minister Shimon Peres has blamed the 
United Nations Interim Force in Lebanon (UN1FIL) 
for the massacre. The UN did not inform us that ref- 
ugees were taking shelter at the p ositio n.” Peres said. 

However. Timor Goksel UNIFDL's spokesman, 
said Israel knew very well that civilians were at 
Qana. reports Zebra Kbodr from Beirut. “From the 
onset of the Israeli military offensive, we announced 
that more than 6,000 people were staying in our 
camps throughout southern Lebanon," he said. 

Goksel added that foe argument on whether or not 
civilians were at the base is irrelevant because UN po- 
sitions should not be attacked in any case. “The UN is 
not involved in the fighting. Unfortunately, sane par- 
tieySJhnot accept -our unbiased rote. This was not the 
first time Israel targeted us and I’m afraid it won’t be 
the last,” he said. 

Israel slammed 25 shells into foe base at Qana kill- 
ing 107 civilians. — mainl y women and children — 


who were taking shelter from Israel's air, land and na- 
val attack. More than 500 refugees were in the com- 
pound during the IS April attack. 

According to foe Loudon- based Jane's Defence 
Weekly, seven of the shells were set to explode seven 
metres above ground, with foe aim of “killing and 
maiming the highest number of people.” 

The UN report says that two or three Hezbullah re- 
sistance fighters ran into the camp after firing mortars 
nearby. It also said the Israeli army fired on the base 
1 5 minutes after the resistance attacks. Israel bad pre- 
viously announced that it responded immediately to 
guerrilla fire and accidentally hit the base. It de- 
scribed the shelling as a “grave error” and blamed h 
on inaccurate maps and technical errors. 

But UN officers here were quoted as saying that 
such an error was unlikely in light of the accuracy of 
Israel’s military machine. Military experts said Is- 
rael's military technology is top notch. “How can Is- 
rael blame it on foully maps when the base has been 
there for 1 8 years and has been under constant Israeli 
surveillance,” one official said. 

A recently released video film also formed the basis 
of the preliminary UN report. The amateur video, 
shot by a UN soldier, showed a pilotless Israeli re- 
connaissance aircraft (drone) flying close to foe Qana 
base during foe shelling. This contradicted Israeli 
claims that there was no spy plane in the area. 

The drone captures live footage and guides missiles 


to their targets, meaning that Israel should have 
known foe base was full of refugees. 


Israeli military officials said foe drone was on a dif- 
ferent mission in the area and its equipment only al- 
lows it to see a very limited area. One official said: 
“The plane was not observing foe compound, it had 
not shown civilians in the base because of bad weath- 
er and foe refugees were inside buildings.” However, 
military experts stress that Israelis are both pioneers 
and market leaders in foe field of rc&rmaissance air- 
craft. 

The UN also questioned the feet that, if Hezbullah 
was indeed the target, not one of foe s: ~s from where 
ir launched its missiles was hit by Israeli gunners. 

Only weeks before the Israeli general elections, the 
video and foe release of the UN’s investigation report 
are embarrassing for Peres. His image will be tar- 
nished if the international community accuses him of 
intentionally killing women and cbildrea 

America’s influential role in foe UN Security Coun- 
cil is likely to avert any action against Israel. But 
whether or not international criticism can be silenced 
remains to be seen. 

For Lebanon, foe UN report is a political victory. 
The Lebanese Foreign Minister Fares Bweiz told re- 
porters, “We have received the contents of foe report 
and we consider that the degree of (Israel's] re- 
sponsibility has been belittled.” The likel ihood of any 
UN strong action against Israel is remote due to 
American pressure. The damage, however, is already 
done. And the martyrs have fallen. 
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DANCING IN TIME: The life of 
painter Tahiya Halim dominaies the 
stage at El-Gomhouriya Theatre in an 
innovative piece of dance theatre di- 
rected by Walid Aouni. Before a 
backdrop comprising projections of 
her most intimate and powerful paint- 
ings, The Last Interview follows the 
life of one of Egypt’s most respected 
and popular twentieth century artists 


on a journey that incorporates both her 
early training in Paris and later jour- 
neys to Nubia, before that land van- 
ished beneath foe rising waters of Lake 
Nasser. 

The Last Interview is foe final part of 
Aouni's trilogy. Together with Ex- 
cavations of Agatha — an exploration 
of Egypt through foe eyes of four 
seemingly unlikely witnesses. Agatha 


Christie. Rita Haywonh. Maria CaJIas 
and Asmahan — and Coma, which 
sees foe young Naguib Mahfouz take 
centre stage, it constitutes the cul- 
mination of a very personal reading of 
the images and forces, both past and 
present, that make up the conscious- 
ness of Egypt's modem history. 

(see Nehad Sefaiha. Landscapes of 
memory, p. Hi 


MPs charge misspending 


The country’s family planning programme came under fierce parliamentary fire this 
week. Dina Ezzat investigates, white Gamal Essam El-Din reports on the debate 



The People's Assembly this week sent to 
foe Central Auditing Agency (CAA) an 
hemised account of how the government 
spent a USAID grant fa- population and 
femHy planning projects over foe last few 
years, asking it to investigate foe allege^ 
misappropriation of LE5 11,000. The in- 
vestigation was prompted by a query 
raised by National Democratic Party MP 
Zakaria Azmi, who asked the minister of 
health and population for on explanation 
of “a letter 1 have from USAID requesting 
that the Ministry of Health conduct an in- 
vestigation about foe unjustified spending 
of LE5 11,000 from the grant”. Parlia- 
ment's approval Of the account, scheduled 
for last Monday, has to await the CAA re- 
port. This temporarily denies government 
access to extra US funds to implement 


plaining'' It was not possible to reconcile 
this with MP Azmi's assertion about a let- 


new projects. 

MPs from the opposition voiced other 


concerns on the government's financial 
conduct in the family planning field, with 
Wafilist Ayman Nour bringing up foe 
much-discussed question of generous fi- 
nancial bonuses paid to official workers in 
foe family planning field. Minister of 
Health and Population Ismail Sallam re- 
plied that incentives were essential to en- 
courage family planning workers to reach 
out to more people. The minister denied 
ail charges of financial corruption. 

Modern family planning was introduced 
into Egypt in foe 1960s. The influx of 
USAID dollars into the National Family 
Planning Programme (NFPP) began in 
1 978, after Egypt and the US signed an 
agreement by which the donor agency pro- 
vided the NFPP with funds, contra- 
ceptives, technical assistance and training. 
The agreement stipulated that the Egyptian 
gover nm ent for its part - should allocate 
hinds to the NFPP amounting to no less 
than 25 per cent of that contributed by 
USAID. So for, USAID has contributed 
some SI 70 million, a figure constituting 
about 75 per cent of monies coming into 
Egyptian family planning from donor 
agencies, and about 52 per cent of the total 
investment in family planning. 

Commenting on the parliamentary de- 
bate, a senior USAID official, who asked 
his name to be withheld, said: “USAID is 
not aware of any letter that was sent to any 
Egyptian official with the purpose of com- 


Maher Mahran. secretary-general of foe 
National Population Council (NPO and 
former minister of the now-defunct Min- 
istry of Population and Family Welfare 
told Al-Ahram Weekly that “this mis- 
appropriated money did not come from the 
USAID funds”. According to Mahran, foe 
money in question was from foe Egyptian 
financial component. Pan of this money, 
around LE3 18,000. was embezzled by an 
NPC official in 1993. “The NPC referred 
the matter to foe prosecutor's office, 
which sent the case to a State Security 
Court,” he explained. The other sum. 
something under LE200.000, “the NPC 
spent to finance family planning research 
and workshops. Vouchers were sent to 
USAID requesting reimbursement.” 

This latter sum is still in dispute. Ac- 
cording to current USAID rules, an Egyp- 
tian counterpart — like foe NPC — can 
only access USAID funds for family plan- 
ning projects through reimbursement for 
activities and research. For this, foe Egyp- 
tian side has to provide USAID with a ful- 
ly-detailed itemised bill that goes through 
a strict auditing system to ensure that foe 
money was spent in accordance with 
USAID guidelines. “This amount of 
around LE200.00G is still being revised.” 
said a source from the USAID auditing 
side. The official also denied that USAID 
money was spent on family planning staff 
bonuses, because the terms of the aid deal 
stipulate that the donor does not pay for 
permanent Egyptian government staff. 

The total amount alleged <o have been 
misappropriated constitutes around 20 per 
cent of LE2.5 million annual budgei al- 
located to the NPC from USAID, to help 
in its work, which is primarily research. 

USAID officials say that they arc “not 
aware that any money has been stolen” 
from the grant, but concede that there have 
been some cases of budgets being allocat- 
ed for projects that did not prove worth- 
while. However, they praise foe NFPP for 
hs success in reducing the fertility rale per 
woman from 5.28 in 1979 to 3.63 in 1995. 

The money dispute has unveiled a dis- 
agreement between the NPC and the Min- 
istry of Health and Population (MOHP). 


According to one informed source. “It is a 
battle over foe foreign foods.” The calls of 
some MPs to put all the aid money under 
foe direct control of foe MOHP highlights 
this struggle for power, according to the 
source. Mahran suggested that the cam- 
paign aims to undermine foe NPC. 

The Family Planning Department at foe 
MOHP, however, denies any plans for 
centralisation and says that the MOHP has 
plans to coordinate with, and support, con- 
cerned NGOs to cover some needs that the 
government is unable to meet. 

During the debate. MPs also took foe op- 
portunity to question foe quality of the na- 
tion's family planning services, with some 
deputies alleging that oxidised intra- 
uterine devices (IUDs) were being distrib- 
uted to family planning clinics. The min- 
ister of health rejected these charges. 

IUDs are the most prevalent method of 
contraception in Egypt. Currently. 47.9 per 
cent of married women in their re- 
productive years use one method of mod- 
em or traditional family planning: of these 
women, over 30 per cent use IUDs. The 
most common brand is foe Copper T 
380A, which is distributed in Egypt via the 
USAID mission. A number of gy- 
naecologists told the Weekly that for the 
last four years they have been finding ox- 
idised IUDs in the" packages coming from 
USAID. However. USAID responded that 
according to the recent findings of the 
Population Council, the tarnishing on the 
copper of IUDs does not reduce their shelf 
life and has no adverse effect on women's 
health. 

Both the NFPP and USAID agree that 
they believe the IUD is the best method of 
contraception for Egyptian women since it 
has a long duration (up to eight years), 
does not cost much money. 

Bui reproductive health activists charge 
that pushing the IUD prioritises the dem- 
ographic rationale over foe reproductive 
health oerspective They >ay that the side- 
effc:ui of IUDs. namely excessive bleed- 
ing and inctx-s.*.wd susceptibility to sexually 
transmitted diseases, arc being ignored, 
and contrast Egypt with Western coun- 
tries. where !UD use among contraceptive 
users has dropped to less than five per 
cent 

(Details of the parliamentary dehate. p.3l 
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Medical oasis in Sinai 


Sinai’s now has its first major military hospital, a unique facility 
that will extend its services to Sinai inhabitants and foreign 
tourists as well as the military. Gala! Nassar tells the story ■ 




President Hosni Mubarak this week in- 
augurated the largest ever military hospital in 
Sinai, just south of El-Tor, where all patients 
can gaze at the blue waters of the Gulf of Suez 
from their rooms. 

The 201-bed hospital is the first in a series 
of military medical facilities planned for se- 
lected strategic locations and population cen- 
tres throughout the country. One, billed as the 
largest in the Middle -E^st, is being built at 
kilometre 45 on the Cairo-Ismailia highway. It 
will be constructed and equipped with US aid, 
and American medical crews will operate it 
for three years, during which time they will 


tr ain Egyptian medical teams. The hospital will 
then be turned over to Egypt. Construction is ex- 
pected to be completed in 1998. Another mil- 
itary hospital is being built at Fayed, about half- 
way between Ismail ia and Suez along die Suez 
Canal 

The Sinai hospital has a total area of 75,000 
square metres. It consists of four major structures 
— a two-storey main building with tour wings to 
house the patients, two resthouses for doctors and 
nursing personnel and a hotel to accommodate 
patients’ relatives. The buildings cover a total of 
5,200 square metres, while the r emaining land 
has been studded with lawns and trees. There is 


also a special helicopter ramp. 

Maj-Gen. Moqbil El-Shafei, director of the Mil- 
itary Engineering Corps, told Al-Ahram Weekly. 
“This is the first hospital of its kind in Sinai. In 
die mam building, which bouses the patients* 
rooms, the Gulf waters can be seen from all die 
rooms.” 

The hospital officially Darned the Mubarak In- 
ternational Military Hospital was buflt at a cost 
of LE42 million. Besides military personnel die 
hospital will extend emergency medical services 
to the residents of die South Sinai Govemorate, as 
well as tourists visiting the region. South Sinai 
Governor Mamdouh El-Zohairy told the Weekly 


that, specifically, the hospital will serve tourists 
visiting the resorts of Shaxm El-Sheikh, Dahab, St 
Catherine’s and Nnweiba in addition to' Ras Sudr, 
an oil-producing town on the eastern coast of the 
Gulf of Suez. 

In carrying out the hospital project, El-Zbbairy 
said, military authorities had mlrm into account 
the mountainous ter rain of the peninsula and dm 
vast distances that have to be covered. - 

"Thus the hospital features a flying first aid ser- 
vice comprising a number -of helicopters to trans- 
port passengers and offer services at any point,” 
El-Zohairy said. The hospital also has an. inter- 
national telephone service and other tele- 


communications facilities such as telex - and J 
fax. All ; its ambulances are fitted with radio 
.facilities. 

Tim hospital is largely computerised and has 
the most' advanced nmdical equipment. All pa- : : 
dents’ rooms are ahrconditioned and equipped 
with- telephones and TV sets. The hospital has> 
- eight intensive care units, three large operating- - - 
theatres, one small operating theatre, as , 
as out-patient clinics. * 

At the inauguration ceremony; Defence Mm* 
ister Field Marshal H u ss e in Tantawi told Mo*' 
barak Oat m ail, 1 1 military hospitals are cor-: 
renfly under conkruction. . • 1 * 


Secret debate 
worries journalists 

A Shura Council committee has begun discussing the new draft press law, 
but journalists are worried about the outcome. Mona El-Nahhas reports 


Old party torn by 
succession struggle 


An amended press law is currently under scrutiny in the Shu- 
ra Council’s Legislative Committee, but the decision to have 
the discussions behind closed doors has left journalists wor- 
ried and sceptical. 

The new draft is intended to replace Law 93 of 1 995, which 
infuriated journalists and touched off a controversy that led 
to counter-action by the Press Syndicate, followed by gov- 
ernment measures to redress journalists’ grievances, centring 
an what journalists perceive as the restrictive nature of the 
legislation. 

Presidential intervention was a key factor in the process. 
President Hosni Mubarak ordered die formation of a special 
commi ttee to prepare a draft for a new law. The committee 
consisted of public figures, journalists and legal experts. The 
draft, along with recommendations for modifications by the 
Press Syndicate, went to the Shura Council last month. The 
council referred die draft measure and the syndicate's pro- 
posed amendments to its Legislative Co mmit tee to come up 
with a final draft But the committee's decision last Sunday 
to bold debates in camera wooded most journalists. 

However, members of the committee assert that journalists 
have no reason to be uneasy. “We’ve nothing against journal- 
ists. All of us respect press freedom, and will do die best we 
can to formulate a balanced draft,” insisted Shura Council 
member Ahmed Salama He added: "It’s preferable to keep 
discussions confidential in order not to incite public debate 
while the draft is still in the preparatory stage.” The com- 
mittee would make a full announcement when it had com- 
pleted die final draft, he promised. 

A reliable source at tbe committee, who asked that his 
name be withheld, has revealed a split between committee 
members an the question of articles related to the dismissal 
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of journalists, with several members insisting that the opin- 
ion of the Press Syndicate in this mater should not be bind- 
ing, and that the publishing house should have the final say. 

Tbe c ommi ttee debate is expected to md on 25 May. The 
co mmi ttee will send its final (haft back to the Shura Council 
for further discussion. Tbe draft will t h e n go to tbe People’s 
Assembly to be enacted. 

Within tbe next few days, fee Press Syndicate's council 
will hold a meeting to follow up the latest developments and 
decide what steps to take to guarantee feat the amendments 
it seeks will be induded in fee new draft. 

Former Press Syndicate chairman Kamel Zobetri said that 
fee current stage was crucial, “requiring ail of us to be cau- 
tious and vigilant, until fee draft readies its final stage”. He 
criticised tbe syndicate for not coordinating wife journalists 
who are also Shura Council members. "This would guar- 
antee feat fee draft was kept safe during closed discussions 
and feat our recommendations would be taken into con- 
sideration,” he argued. 

Lcffist syndicate member Sakh Eissa, who strongly ap- 
poses fee new draft, describing it as Law 93 in another 
guise, is not optimistic. *T don’t think fee outcome will be in 
our fevour,” he said. "Most of our recommendations will be 
rqected, especially fee suggestion of cancelling the inv- 
prisomnent penalty. The general trend among committee 
members, most of whom are pro-government, is to lower 
even fee minimum standard [of journalists’ rights ] we 
reached in fee draft, believing that it's more than we de- 
serve. They drink that journalists want to take everything 
and offer nothing in return”. 

Adel Hussein, an Islamist writer, also expressed disquiet 
about the outcome of die committee’s debate. Hussein 
hopes that the “intelligent and broad-minded ele- 
ments in the government will avoid repeating the old 
mistake, and will end this prolonged crisis”. 

Magdi Mebana, a member of die Press Syndicate 
Council, asserted that die council’s efforts would not 
step until journalists obtained a “civilised” draft. He 
added that the General Assembly of fee Press Syn- 
dicate would re-coovene on 19 May or as soon as the 
Sbura Council concluded its debate. 

Tbe new draft reverses a provision in Law 93 au- 
thorising prosecutors to take journalists into custody 
while they are under investigation for a publication 
offence. It also gives the judge, in most cases, tbe op- 
tion nf pwiiAing iin nffeiiriTTigjrarrnnlret wlhffhy im- 
p ri s onm ent or a fine. Under Law 93, many publica- 
tion offences are punishable by both. 


The general congress of a divided Waffl Party, 
originally slated to meet today but delayed un- 
til an unspecified date later this month, is ex- 
pected to witness a stormy session mariced by 
a tug-of-war between two factions vying for 
supremacy. During fee session, the congress 
will elect members of the supreme committee, 
the body responsible for making major policy 
decisions. According to fee party statutes, 40 
members are elected to fee committee and an- 
other 10 are appointed by Fouad Serageddin, 
tbe party leader. It has become an open secret 
that some of fee conference's 1,200 members 
will demand the cancellation of fee post of 
deputy leader. 

Like most opposition political parties in 
Egypt, fee Waftl is- ridden with internal dis- 
putes. Dissension usually rises to fever pitch 
just before the party's general congress con- 
venes. The main contest is between Yassin 
Serageddm, tbe party leader's younger broth- 
er, and No'man Gomaa, fee party’s deputy 
leader. Tbe two are competing for fee leader's 
post after the retirement or demise of tbe eld- 
erly Serageddin, who is 85. Fouad Serageddin 
called for fee congress meeting after returning 
to work from a long sick leave. The timing of 
the session gave rise to speculation among 
party members that Fouad Serageddin might 
announce his retirement from party lead- 
ership. 

Wafd members are divided into two camps: 
supporters of the younger Serageddin, who 
heads fee party’s parliamentary bloc, and those 
who fevour No'man Gomaa. Serageddin 's fol- 
lowers are seeking to abolish the post of dep- 
uty leader, held by Gomaa since 1989. 

Talking to Al-Ahram Weekly, Serageddm ad- 
mits his lobby’s intentions. “A large number of 
the members, many bang influential, will re- 
quest the cancellation of the deputy leader’s 
position.” Serageddin added that this was fee 
case before tbe 1952 Revolution, when the 
secretary-general was the heir apparent to tbe 
party's leadership. “Things should go back to 
what is proper.” he said. 

Under present party statutes, if the position 
of party leader becomes vacant, the deputy 
leader would automatically take over tbe post 


The general congress of the 
Wafd Party is meeting this month 
amid differences between 
factions supporting , rival 
contenders for status^ bf 
heir-apparent of aged party 
leader Fouad Serageddin. 
Shaden Shehab investigates ' 


until fee general congress meets within 60 
days to elect a new leader. Serageddm and Iris 
supporters are probably right in fearing tbattiO 
days would be sufficient tune for Gomaa to en- 
sure his election as party leader once the con- 
gress is held. 

Ibrahim Dessoucn Abaza, Wafd assistant sec- 
retary-general, told fee Weekly that rumours 
are usually rife before a general party con- 
gress. He insisted, however, *5t is ridiculous 
to assume feat such a high-ranking position [as 
tbe post of deputy leader} will be cancelled,” 
he said. 

Abaza said feat “debates and different points 
of view within tbe party are a sign of health; 
they show feat there is democracy md feat tire 
party is alive.” 

Abaza predicted that “new blood” will be in- 
jected into fee supreme committee, “mostly 
feat of businessmen and experts in all fields 
who have kept a low profile in the past” 

Asked who he expects to be Fouad Ser- 
ageddin’s successor; Yassin Serageddm said 
that he will not accept anyone outside the Ser- 
ageddm family, Tt is for tbe benefit of the par- 
ty, after aLL, we are the founders.” 

The younger Serageddin and Gomaa have 
little in common. Gomaa is known for his 
strong opposition to the go ve rnm ent and his 
good connections with other members of the 
party, while Serageddin has fee advantage of 
the family name and being one of fee party 
founders. However his critics claim that he is 
not popular within party ranks and is some- 


-standsand connections. 

This became evident recently when Ser- . 
’ ageddin voted in fevourjof fee gov ern ment's 
policy statement in parli a m ent while Fouad 
Badrawi and Ayman Nour, other Wafdist 
. -members, voted against lt *Tt is not a matter of 
. being jxo^goverisnent or anti-government I 
express the Wafifist ideas that do not oppose 
for the sake of opposition,'’ Yassin Serageddm 
said fat his own daence. ... 

- Bin according to MooaQarashi, a prominent 
Wafd member who was expelled last No- 
vember for zuiiiiuig for parliament against fee 
party's wiD, “Gomaa’s lobby within fee party ; 
is much stronger than Serageddm’s. . Gonna is 
fair; .be does not use Ms position to serve Ms " 
own’ in terest He criticises tire government. ' 
only vfeen needed.” 

Qorashi has filed a lawsuit to contest herex- 
pnlsiqn from party ranks. “I was expelled by* 
decision from fee party leader, which is ~ 
against the party’s statutes since two-thirds of 
tiie higher coniinitirr. have to agree to ft.” She 
added, however, feat/T wfll not go to a place - 
in which Fm not welcome.” 

The Waffl Party, a staunch advocate of polit- 
ical and economic liberalism, occupied -the 
centre stage of domestic politics between .1919. . 
and 1952. Suppressed — along wife other op-* 
position parties : — for & quarter of a century by - 
post-rcvolufionaiy governments, the Warn. ' 
staged a comeback in 1978 after, fee nation re-- 
verted to the hxulti-party system. 

Late President Anwar El-Sadat seemed Jp 
have second thoughts a few. months laiyr, is- 
suing a decree prohibiting those who had held; 
high positions before the revolution from poKt- 
^*1 P«ty membership. The decree appeared to 
be directed personally against Wafd leader 
Fouad Serageddm and then SecnaHty-General > 
Ibrahim Farag. In reaction, fee Wafd decided: 
to “freeze” its activities. Serageddin and many: 
other prominent figures were jailed by Sn dnt 
one month before his assassination in October 
1981 but were freed shortly afterwards by ‘ 
President Hosni Mubarak. Two years lafer, the 
Wafd staged a comeback but never regained', 
the wide popularity ft enjoyed before 1952. ’ 


An end to Islamist violence? 


In the first official response to a truce offer by 
Al-Gama’a AHslamyia’s lawyer Montasser El- 
Zayyat, Interior Minister Hassan El-Alfi said 
that his ministry had no information on fee m- 
tiative and that it would not talk wife militan t 
groups. He described the intiative as “a mere il- 
lusion promoted by lawyers who belong to fee 
terrorist groups . 

“Any contacts wife these groups are to be re- 
jected by all means. There can oe no dialogue 
wife the killers and criminals who betray their 
own country” be said. 

Tbe minister pointed out that such a tt e mp t s 
would not keep the security forces from con- 
tinuing to confront tbe militan ts and their de- 
viant ideologies to safeguard Egypt's stability 
and social cohesion. 

Information Minister Safwat El-Sherif has 
also dismissed reports feat tbe government was 
considering a call from Montasser El-Zayyat, 
lawyer for the militant groups Jihad and AJ- 
Gama'a Al-Islamjya, for a one-year truce be- 
tween the government and the militant 
which El-Zayat claims would bring an end to i 
militants * violence. 

El-Zayyal’s initiative came shortly after 
Khaied Ibrahim, the spiritual leader of Al- 


The interior minister shrugged off an intiative proposed by Al-Gama’a AF 
Islamiya’s lawyer to suspend militant violence for one year, saying that a di- 
alogue could not be conducted with ‘criminals’, reports Omayma Abdel-Lattf 


Gama 'a Al-Islamiya to Aswan, currently serving 
a 15-year sentence for attacking two officers 
guarding a church in Aswan in 1993, proposed a 
one-year bait in tbe campaign of violence. Ib- 
rahim said that his faction was willing to give up 
the aimed struggle and made a plea for all 
Gama’a members “to respond positively to this 
call”. 

H-Zayyat claims that a truce would allow 
moderate elements within tbe Islamist move- 
ment a chance to have fee upper hand over the 
proponents of violence, “for tbe sake of tbe sta- 
bility and security of fee country and tbe peo- 
ple”. However, be is still waiting for approval 
for tbe initiative from the Gama’a and Jihad 
leaderships. 

He stressed that tbe initiative was not, at this 
stage, an attempt to bring the government to the 
negotiating table. “This is a one-sided intiative ■ 
on the part of the Islamist groups. We are not 
asking fee government to do anything. The gov- 
<C. • • 


e mine n t cannot be party to such an - initiative. 
We tried to involve it in tbe past but bar at- 
tempts were doomed to failure,” El-Zayyat ibid 
Al-Ahram Weekly. 

According to El-Zayyat, Khafed Ibrahim bad 
intended to deliver a statement renouncing vi- 
olence and calling on other groups to Join a 
peace pact at Sunday's court session ending fee 
case for which he is now serving a jail sentence. 
However, he claims that be was nqt-pennittedto - 
do so. 

A security source; who asked feat Ms aame.be 
withheld, described fee initiative as “another 
hoax” wind] should raft be- taken seriously.: 
"they have lost the battle after fee success of re- 
cent government clampdowns, so they are seek- 
mg an honourable ad to their ditty war by sug- 
gesting a one-sided initiative to rescue what they . 
can from toe situation,” tbe source said. _ . . 

And In f orma ti on Monster El-Sberif insisted 
feat fee government was not co ns ide rin g any 

XJ • . : 


.deal wife fee m il ita nt s, and would be nnTifcp 
discuss ELZayyafa proposal. “Thecabind 
not discussed this initiative and feeze wa 
mention of it in the interior minister’s n 
which was discussed during the cabinet mo 
this week,” said E3-Sberi£ ‘T don’t think tt 
an issue tint tbe cabinet will discuss. 

Tbe mflflaat initiative came, shortly yft a 
Gama’a claimed nsponatiSty for fee Wl™ 
.18 Greek tourists in Cairo, and two senhx 
ficras m a police ambush two weeks ago ii 
Aght n ? h ^. noi fr- of Malawi in EJ-Mmya 
ttnorate. It also follows government crackdt 
on strongholds in fee so uthern n 

mces of El-Minya and Assiut " 

Cl * - ■ . Jfl „ . 



a response from fee leaders of fee Jihi 

Gama a as ye^” he said earlier tins week.* 

only hope they respond positively” 


Edited by Wadfe Kirolos 
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It was a turbulent week in parliament as ruling NDP and opposition members opened heavy fire on alleged corruption. Gamai Essam Ei-pm attended 

Storm over family planning funds 


For the second time during its ongoing par- 
liamentary session, the People’s -.Assembly 
this week referred the third stage of a $190- 
million United States Agency for Inter- 
national Development (USAID) famil y plan- 
ning grant to the Central Auditing Agency 
for investigation. Under scrutiny by both the 
ruling National Democratic Party (NDP) and 
opposition MPs is the alleged mis- 
appropriation of funds, and, at die top of 
their hit list was the Ministry of Health and 
Population (MOHP) and former Minister of 
Population, Maher Mahran, now chairman of 
the National Population Council (NPC). 

The NPC is one of three agencies charged 
with implementing this project which aww at 
reducing the country's population growth 
rate to 1 .8 per cent per year and the fertility 
rate to 2.7 per cent by the year 2007 by in- 
creasing the efficiency of family planning 
methods and improving birth control ser- 
vices in rural areas and cities. The other two 
agencies are the Ministry of Health and Pop- 
ulation and the Ministry of Information. . 

The issue this time was sparked off by the 
fact that the grant agreement was sent to the 
Assembly far approval to increase the bud- 


get of the third stage from $20 milli on to $30 
million, according to Sberif Omar, chairman 
of the parliament’s Health Committee. But, 
this is not the fast time it has been brought 
up in the Assembly. He said that while sim- 
ilar questions concerning the budgeting of 

die grant had been raised by MPs, the gov- 
ernment failed to respond as a result of die 
cabinet reshuffle. 

During this session, however, the criticism 
poured forth freely. “1 am sure that family 
planning is now a matter of life and death, 
but we want to know what money we re- 
ceived [from USAID since 1978], and how it 
was spent,” said ZaTmHw Azmi, a leading 
NDP deputy from Zertoun. “It is no secret 
drat most of the grant’s allocations are spent 
cm incentives, bonuses, luxury cars and ad- 
vertisements,” he asserted. 

Directing his questions to the Minister of 
Health and Population, Ismail Sal am, Azmi 
stated^ “I want the minister of health to re- 
spond to me about a letter from USAID re- 
questing that the MOHP investigate how 
LE5 11,000 of the grant was spent without 
any justified reason.” 

The leader of the NDP parliamentary ma- 


jority, Ahmed Abu Zeid, look matters a step 
further by recalling bow be was offered a 

sum of money at the end of a lecture course 
on family planning which he bad attended. 
Cases like this pointed to the mis- 
appropriation of funds. 

“It is clear that the second stage of the 
agreement was rife with shady dealings such 
as removing the seats from folly-loaded im- 
ported cars and using the vehicles to trans- 
port construction materials to the villages of 
former officials concerned with population 
issues in Egypt,” said Ayman Nour, a Waf- 
dist MP. The doling out of exorbitant bo- 
nuses, be said, was another example. Nour 
presented Sal am with a document revealing 
his approval of a 400 per cent bonus to tbe 
MOHP’s fust under-secretary, Samir Sultan. 
Handouts, be said, have also found their way 
into the pockets of religious leaden and in- 
tellectuals who agree not to speak out against 
family planning. 

Other MPs like El-Badri Fargfaali, repre- 
senting the leftist Tagammu Party, directed 
their questions at other state institutions like 
Al-Azbar. “I want to know where Al-Azhar 
and the Awqqf Ministry (religious endow- 


ments) stand on this issue, since they are 
really the bodies with a role to play,” said 
FarghalL He also criticised the role played by 
USAID in Egypt, and stated, “This report [of 
the Assembly's Health Committee] talks 
about reducing the fertility rates in Egypt. I 
don’t know why this US agency is after even 
our fertility rates." 

While misa ppro priation of funds served as 
the focus of the debate, it became quickly ev- 
ident that the issue of family planning pol- 
icies as a whole was being called into ques- 
tion. Sameh Sobeih, an NDP MP from 
Qanater, north of Cairo, said the information 
provided in the media on family planning de- 
vices is by no means sufficient, and called 
for tbe establishment of “committees on a 
grassroots level in each village which would 
be responsible for controlling the fertility 
rates in each home.” 

Tackling the complaints one by one. 
Health and Population Minister Salam em- 
phasised that population control is one of 
Egypt's main problems now. “This is why it 
requires the efforts of the whole nation, not 
■just tbe executive agencies,” he said, adding 
that the MOHP has great potential to move 


on this issue “by uniting efforts and training 
MOHP personnel.” 

Addressing the issue of misallocation of 
funds and “shady dealings” Salam stated 
that some of the grant money was used to re- 
vamp 800 family planning clinics and t rain 
their staff He also noted that the case sur- 
rounding the letter submitted by USAID con- 
cerning bow LE51 1,000 of the grant was 
spent was referred to the Administrative 
Prosecution for investigation. 

With tbe issue of bonuses and incentives 
on the table, Salam said, “Yes, I give all 
haid-woridng employees who work from 
8am to 8pm bonuses, and I would not hes- 
itate to give them 20-times their salaries.” 

“But no one in the minister's office,” be 
said, “receives money from this grant” 

As the debate drew to a close, MPs over- 
whelmingly approved a request to refer tbe 
whole issue to the Central Auditing Agency 
(CAA). 

The Assembly has to date discussed 
around 1 1 agreements signed with USAID, 
of which five were sharply criticised and two 
referred to a fact-finding commission and the 
CAA for closer investigation. 


Former minister blasted 


Leader of the opposition Wafd Patty Yassin Seraggeddin 
launched an attack in the People’s Assembly this week 
against the performance of former Al-Awqqf (religious 
endowments) minister and the Assembly's deputy for 
Helwan, Mohamed Ali Mahgoub. ■ 

Serageddin seized the opportunity of a debate on a re- 
port prepared by the Assembly's Committee of Religious 
and' Social MBaneadAwqqf to accuse Mahgoub of fail- 
ing to control corruption during his te nure at the ministry. 
The committee’s report was written in response to crit- 
icism from the Central Auditing Agency (CAA) in a re- 
port an the performance of Al-Awqaf Ministry and the 
Egyptian Waqf Organisation (EWO) during foe period 
from October 1992 to September 1993. 

Serageddin said he planned to table a p arlia mentary in- 
terpellation regarding tbe charges against Mahgoub, who 
was sacked in January's government reshuffle. “Whim he 
was in his ministerial pest, plunder and looting readied 
their climax and corruption was rampant,” Seraggeddin 
claimed, pointing out riwt Mahgoub was currently under 
investigation by foe prosecutor general, and that foe 
EWO's former chairman had been sent to trial before a- 
criminal court for faffing to enforce court rulings. 

“I, as a deputy of the people, call for a confrontation 
of foe problems listed in foe CAA report, tnrfnriing 
those concerned with [the misappropriation of] mosque 
donations [nozoor], foe awarding of contracts, Awqqf 
and recovering EWO money,” said Seraggeddin. He 
called c» tbe newly ap po i nted Waqfs Minister Hamdi 
Zaqzouq to rectify these problems. 

However, Serageddin hims elf came in for some major 
criticism from deputies from the ruling National Dem- 
ocratic Party (NDP). Foremost among them was Abdel- 
Reheim El-Ghoul, a member front Qena in Upper Egypt, 
aod head of (1 m Assembly’s Youth Committee. He stoutly 
defended El-Mahgoub, emphasising that accusations 
against minis ters should not be based on hearsay nor 
made for political motives. “We [NDP members] do not 
praise a minister while he is in his post and then attack 


him when be leaves,” said El- 
Ghoul. He asserted that El- 
Mahgoub was a proficient pol- 
itician who had achieved a lot on 
behalf of the nation, including 
bringing 150,000 mosques under 
the direct supervision of the 
Ministry of Al-Awqaf and in- 
stituting a large number of train- 
ing programmes for mosque im- 
ams. These moves were largely 
intended to prevent the preach- 
ing of militant Islam fa the na- 
tion’s mosques. 

This seemed to wrong-foot 
Serraggeddm, who reacted by re- 
jecting any criticism of his own 
party’s ideology. “The Wafti’s 
ideology is to safeguard citizens' 
rights. When tbe interpellation 
comes, you will hear some in- 
credible things,” Serraggeddm 
said. 

According to the new awqqf 
minister, Hamdi Zaqzouq, most of the allegations of cor- 
rupt practices listed m the CAA report had been referred 
Do the prosecutor general’s office for investigation, while 
efforts were bong made by the EWO to collect out- 
standing debts, mainly m the form of rent payments from 
waqf land leased to tenants. Zaqzouq said that a new 
EWO chairman had been appointed and that a total review 
of the EWO’s administration was being conducted to en- 
sure that regulations and policies were strictly adhered to. 

“As a matter of fact, we do not cover up corruption and 
foe misappro pri ation of funds; we fight against it,” said 
adding that die ministry had allocated LE8.S 
[between 1 993 and 1 995 to support mosques. 

Zaqzouq also defended Mahgoub. “We fully appreciate 
Mahgoub. The fact remains that foe CAA was critical of 



Wafdist MP Yassin Serageddin conferring, during a heated parliamentary 
session, with NDP leaders Youssef WaH and Kama! Ei-ShazH 

all state institutions, and tbe Ministry oi Al-Awqaf was no 
exception,” he said. 

Discussion of Mahgoub’s role took a surprising twist 
when Ragab Hilal Hemida, tbe single deputy representing 
foe opposition Liberal Party, surprised MPs by con- 
demning tbe attacks on Mahgoub. In last December's par- 
liamentary election, Mustafa Bakri, editor of Al-Ahrar, foe 
Liberal Party's newspaper, had stood against Mahgoub in 
Helwan. Mahgoub won foe election, but Bakri made use 
of foe party newspaper to launch a press campaign against 
him, accusing him of corruption. Mahgoub responded by 
filing a lawsuit a gains t Bakri. 

Then, in last Monday's session, Hemida, who as the 
Liberal Party's secretary-general, was fully expected to 
join Seraggeddin in his attack on Mahgoub, said instead 


that he was not prepared to accuse anyone without suf- 
ficient evidence. “It is true that the former Al-Awqaf min- 
ister and other Awqqf leaders are being investigated by 
foe prosecutor-general and stale security prosecution, but 
investigations are still under way. There hasn't bets a fi- 
nal judgement yet,” Hemida said 

He too cited foe fact that foe CAA had criticised various 
ministries in its reports, but that parliamentary discussions 
had not taken foe form of personal attacks on foe min- 
isters concerned Observers were quick to note that Hemi- 
da’s words were conspicuously absent from tbe following 
day’s parliamentary coverage in foe Liberal Parly’s news- 
paper, Al-Ahrar. 

Debate also centred on nazoor (donations), money giv- 
en mainly to old mosques, often containing foe tombs of 
popular religious figures. The CAA investigation had dis- 
covered that most of this money, intended for mosque up- 
keep and restoration, found its way into the pockets of 
mosque caretakers. The report urged tbe Ministry of Al- 
Awqqf to tighten its control over these funds. MPs com- 
mented that it was deplorable that the money was mis- 
appropriated especially as many old mosques were still in 
need of restoration after the 1992 earthquake. 

According to Awqqf Minister Zaqzouq, the total rev- 
enue of nozoor is around LE4 million annually, and 
mosque staff take around 25 per cent of tins total. He said 
that the ministry had spent as much as LEI 7 1 million on 
renovating around 1,600 mosques, and a further LEI 00 
milli on on an additional 287 mosques. “We need LE390 
milli on to conduct more renovation work, so nazoor rev- 
enue is just a drop in die ocean in any case,” he added 

Discussions on nazoor took an ideological turn when 
Sameh Ashour, the only Nasserite MP in foe Assembly, 
sharply criticised the concept of nozoor as a popular 
tradition of giving money to honour a Muslim holy man 
(or woman). “We are not idol worshippers,” he argued 
“ Nozoor is not a folk tradition of this sort; rather it is 
money given to help tbe poor and orphans and for the 
renovation of mosques.” . 


Crucial 

amendment 

THE PEOPLE’S Assembly’s 
Legislative and Constitu- 
tional Affairs Committee has 
approved a legal amendment 
Stip ulatin g that any rase files 
in any court should be based 
on a direct personal interest, 
otherwise it will be rejected 

Tbe amendment was to 
modify article 3 of the Com- 
mercial and Civil Pleading 
Law. The committee’s ac- 
tion, which must be endorsed 
by the full Assembly before 
taking effect, would apply to 
all cases, including those that 
are pending in courts. 

The amendment was ap- 
proved with surprising speed 
by a vast majority of com- 
mittee members, most of 
them belonging to foe ruling 
National Democratic Party, 
on Monday. However, it was 
strongly attacked by Justice 
Minister Farouq Seif El-Naar 
during foe debate. He even 
threatened to withdraw from 
the committee meeting if the 
amendment was approved 
But be did not attend tbe vot- 
ing session. 

The amendment was sub- 
mitted by foe Assembly 
member for Talkha city, in 

Daqahliyya Gove morale, Ri- 
fkat El-Rinrisy. The justice 
minister based his rejection 
on foe premise that the gov- 
ernment could not approve a 
new law “decreed mainly to 
serve one person.” Mohamed 
Guweily, the committee's 
deputy chai rman and MP for 
Shubra in Cairo, said tire 
amendment clearly comes in 
favour of Dr Nasr Hamid 
Abu Zeid, a professor at Cai- 
ro University's Faculty of 
Arts, who faces a court rul- 
ing that separates him from 
his wife. 

Last year, a Cairo court of 
appeal ordered Abu Zeid 
separated from his wife after 
convicting him of apostasy. 
Some lawyers, acting on be- 
half of Abu Zeid contested 
foe ruling before the Court 
of Cassation, Egypt's high- 
est trib unal . They argued 
that foe case filed m tbe ap- 
peals court by Sheikh Yous- 
sef El-Badn, an Islamist, 
was not based on direct per- 
sonal interest The new 
amendment once ratified by 
foe firll assembly, could 
come in Abu Zeid's favour. 
The Court of Cassation is 
scheduled to issue its final 
ruling next month. 


World Bank grant 

TO HELP Lebanon rebuild itself after the Israeli bom- 
bardment, the World Bank has assigned its experts to 
carry out an assessment of the damage and destruction 
to the country's infrastructure, it is expected that this will 
take place shortly after the implementation of a full 
ceasefire. 

in addition to potential aid for Lebanon, the World Bank 
announced it intends to offer at $20mn emergency aid 
package for the West Bank and Gaza to rebuild its dam- 
aged infrastructure. 



British beef confiscated 

CAIRO airport authorities seized a 3 ton British beef con- 
signment invalid for consumption. Authorities were alert- 
ed to the matter after a security guard noticed a par- 
ticularly pungent smell emanating from one of the 
refrigerators in the cargo section, which was the one car- 
rying the beef. 

Upon examination, quarantine station officials de- 
termined the meat unfit for human consumption. The 
beef was confiscated in the presence of the British com- 
pany's representative. 
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Faisal Islamic Bank Of Egypt 

At Faisal Islamic Bank of Egypt, we realise that Islamic 
banking means more than the customer services banks 
regularly provide; it is not routine work. It is our 
dedicated services based on state-of-the art technology to 
accurately render our clients the services they expect 
from us. 

Our ranee of services includes: 

* An integrated group of investment and current accounts in 
both foreign and local currency 

* Purchase and sale of stocks 

* Renting safes 

* Purchase and sale of foreign currencies at outstanding rates 

* Paying telephone bills and instalments on behalf of clients 

* Providing data through connecting clients’ personal 
computers to the bank’s 

* An integrated correspondents network worldwide 
Head office CairoBranck: 

1113 Comiche El-Nil St, Cairo 
Tel:5753 109-5753 1 65-5750947-777 148 
Ghamra - Azhar - Heliopolis - Dokki \ 


ranches. JL < 

Assiut - Sohag - Alexandria - Damanhour - Mahalla - 
Mansoura - Tanta - Benha - Suez 

general In vestm en t TrusteesDevt; 

17 Falouga St, Agouza Tel: 3036408 



NBE: A leading position 


GUIDED by its long-standing ex- 
perience along 98 years, the Na- 
tional Bank of Egypt (NBE) is ren- 
dered to be one of the main 
pillars of the national economy. 
This is manifested in Its pi- 
oneering role in the Egyptian 
banking system in addition to its 
sound presence in the Arab world 
and internationally. 

in the tight of the bank's pi- 
oneering role in accelerating the 
national economy and the bank- 
ing system, NBE has initiated var- 
ious activities, mainly; 

— NBE has been the first Egyp- 
tian bank to market its services 
and activities via the international 
information network, the Internet, 
accessible to 45mn persons. The 
said network enables its members 
worldwide and in no time to have 
access to NBE’s latest services, 
whether traditional or non- 
traditional, besides investment op- 
portunities in all fields. 


On the other hand, the Internet 
covers all different fields of in- 
formation all over the world, thus 
facilitating the preparation of the 
bank's studies and research, 
which are the bank's main assets 
on formulating its technical and 
administrative decisions. 

Moreover, the bank may cur- 
rently use the widespread Internet 
in dispatching and -receiving elec- 
tronic mail from and to any place 
in the world in just a few seconds. 

— In terms of penetrating non- 
traditional fields to enhance in- 
vestment and the money market 
in Egypt, NBE has embarked 
upon establishing two leasing 
companies. The first will be es- 
tablished in cooperation with the 
International Finance Corporation 
(IFC) and the Japanese Orix 
Group being the leading company 
worldwide in the field of leasing. 
The second will be established in 
cooperation with the German 


Bank of Commence and a group 
of local businessmen. 

The first company shall be spe- 
cialised in light equipment with a 
capital of LE20mn, where foreign 
participation accounts tor 61 per 
cent Meanwhile, the company is 
currently established to be the 
first company in this field in 
Egypt The second company shall 
be specialised in heavy equip- 
ment with an initial capital of 
LE20mn in the first phase. The 
German partner shall participate 
with 35 per cent leaving the re- 
maining portion for Egyptian part- 
ners headed by NBE. 

The multiplication of foreign 
partners in each company is en- 
visaged to prevent monopoly in 
the Egyptian market and provides 
for attaining optimal offers. In ad- 
dition, it provides expertise and 
fuels competition among foreign 
partners for the best level of per- 
formance in the market 


establish a free 
zone ^ Jordan discussed 


A PRELIMINARY meeting of the Jordan ian-Egyptian 
Higher Council for Cooperation was held in the Jor- 
danian capital of Amman last week, to discuss the pos- 
sibilities of establishing a commercial free zone between 
the two countries. 

Sources from the Ministiy of Economy stated that es- 
tablishing a commercial free zone between Egypt and 
Jordan would facilitate and increase commercial ex- 
change activity. Likewise, means of removing obstacles 
hindering the movement of goods was also discussed. 

Increasing land, sea and air transportation and boost- 
ing investment would result in doubling the volume of 
commercial exchange. 

Sources said that within the framework of imple- 
menting a commercial free zone, future discussions 
would also include plans to reduce tariffs charged on 
freight in addition to lowering miscellaneous tariffs and 
taxes charged at Egyptian ports and the Jordanian port 
of Aqaba. 


Top speakers confirmed 

LEADING figures in global marketing com- 
munications will address the international 
Advertising Association’s (IAA) 35th World 
Congress, "Visions: Communicating with 
Consumers in a Multimedia World", June 
9-12 1996 at the Korea Exhibition Centre 
in Seoul, Korea. The event will focus on 
three major areas with a foil day devoted 
to each. 

The lAA's global network comprises 
more than 3600 members in 89 countries 
worldwide. It has also NGO consultative 
status with UNESCO and other UN agen- 
cies. 

As is the practice that the host country of 
the succeeding IAA Congress hold a gala 
night to welcome and invite attendees to 
the coming congress, Egypt, host of the 
IAA 1998 Congress, will hold a gala night 
with an Egyptian oriental character under 
the name “Egyptian Nlghf on the con- 
gress' last day. 


Business news 


Arab world directory 

AN ARAB world commercial di- 
rectory will be distributed soon. 
Seventeen countries are included 
in this directory. 

Sameh El-Hadi, general man- 
ager of the Experience Marketing 
Co, sole agent in the Arab world 
for the directory, said that the 
publication of such a directory 
will help boost commercial ex- 
change among Arab countries. 

Sameh added that the aim of 
increasing economic cooperation 
comes at a time when the Arab 
world must face many of the 
newty-formed trade blocs which 
have developed all over the 
world. 

Egyptian-EU talks 
AMBASSADOR Gamai El- 
Bayoumi, aide to the Egyptian for- 
eign minister, stated that talks with 
the EU are underway to reach a 
partenariat agreement soon. 

The two sides have not yet 
agreed on some articles. 

The ambassador, who heads 
the Egyptian side in these talks 
added that he discussed with his 
European counterparts during 
the first two days, means of 
pushing talks between the two 
sides. 

Oil for food talks resume 
LAST MONDAY, Iraq and the 
United States resumed oil for 
food talks in New York. 

Tarek Aziz, Iraqi deputy pre- 
mier, said that the negotiating 
team left Baghdad heading to 
New York for the third round of 
talks that stopped on 24 April af- 
ter objections were raised by Brit- 
ain and the United States. On the 
other hand, Iraqi newspapers 
called for the stopping of the 
United State’s intervention in 
these talks. 
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Selling privatisation 
politically 


By Nemat Shaflk 


Bank report gives 
mixed picture 


A report recently submitted by the Central Bank of 
Egypt (CBE) to the People’s Assembly revealed 
new developments In Egypt's monetary and fi- 
nancial situation. Gamal Essam El-Din reports 


Privatisation is stili sweeping the globe with an expected $6 tril- 
lion in assets to be divested by public sectors around the world 
over the next 20 years. The fact diet appropriately structured pri- 
vatisation initiatives can result in vast improvements in the per- 
formance of firms is not debated much any more. The empirical 
evidence on efficiency and welfare gains that result from privat- 
isation is now feirly solid The new battleground is not efficiency, 
but distribution — who gets rhe gains that are realised? Which 
parties with a vested interest — managers, workers, consumers, or 
taxpayers — will benefit from privatisation? 

In all countries politicians must cope with criticisms that privat- 
isation is equivalent to selling the family silver: that assets are be- 
ing given away cheaply; that corrupt methods were used; that too 
much foreign ownership results; that jobs will be eliminated and 
wages cut; and that consumers will have to pay higher prices for 
reduced service. Some of these criticisms reflect the fact that 
there will be winners and losers from privatisation. Therefore, 
politic in ns must find a way to compensate the losers without sac- 
rificing the efficiency gains that privatisation is intended to 
achieve. Recent innovations in selling privatisation initiatives po- 
litically include more market-based methods for valuing firms 
(which benefit taxpayers), giveaways and under-pricing (which 
benefit citizens who apply to be shareholders), management buy- 
outs (which favour managers), employee share ownership 
schemes (which compensate workers), and “golden shares" or 
preferences for domestic investors to appease nationalistic fears 
of a foreign takeover. 

No politician wants to be accused of selling public assets cheap- 
ly. especially where raising revenues is a priority for the govern- 
ment. Until recently, technical methods to value firms, such as 
earnings, discounted cash flow, asset values, dividends, and com- 
parable companies or acquisitions, have been heavily utilised. Al- 
though such methods continue to play a role, there have been a 
variety of innovations that allow for a greater reliance on market 
mechanisms to set the prices of firms. These innovative methods 
include: (1) Auction methods that allow bidders to determine val- 
ues; (2) Issuing shares based on a survey of institutional investors 
to insure pricing is consistent with market sentiment; and (5) 
Mass privatisation programmes that allow the public to determine 
the value of firms through their bids. 

Governments are also increasingly using giveaways to win po- 
litical support for privatisation. Where privatisation occurs 
through stock market flotation, governments often under-price 
shares to realise widespread ownership and to make privatisation 
popular, in the United Kingdom, privatisation shares were “un- 
der-priced” by 37 per cent, while in the rest of the world under- 
pricing of privatisations averages around 24 per cent, in the for- 
mer Soviet republics and much of Central and Eastern Europe, 
governments simply gave shares in state-owned companies to cit- 
izens for free under “mass privatisation programmes.” 

Appeasing nationalistic fears of foreign or private sector control 
of “strategic” state-owned enterprises can be achieved through re- 
strictions on the portion of shares which foreigners can own or 
preferences for domestic buyers. In about 85 per cent of privat- 
isation schemes undertaken through stock market flotation world- 
wide, domestic investors have gotten preferential share alloca- 
tions (but rarely get price discounts) and foreign investors, on 
average, have been allocated a maximum of 19-20 per cent of the 
total shares. Retaining public sector control through equity or 
“golden shares” that give government veto rights over major de- 
cisions is also very common. In almost all utility privatisations 
that have taken place in recent years, governments have retained 
golden shares but have never had to exercise these rights. 

Management buy-outs have been widely used in countries 
where state-owned enterprise management has resisted privat- 
isation or where outside investor interest in certain firms is limit- 
ed. The success of management buy-outs depends critically on 
three factors: (1) Whether management has a sufficient equity 
stake in the form of a down payment; (2) Whether banks (not gov- 
ernments) have provided the financing required for such trans- 
actions, which tend to be highly leveraged; and (3) Whether in- 
cumbent management has (or has access to) the necessary skills 
and technical know-how to improve the performance of the firm. 

Employee share ownership schemes are also a means of over- 
coming the frequent opposition to privatisation from labour which 
fears mass layoffs. Although there arc many anecdotes about job 
losses associated with privatisation (especially since most state- 
owned enterprises are perceived to be over-staffed), the empirical 
evidence shows that the level of employment actually rises after 
privatisation. Workers can also benefit from privatisation through 
various other mechanisms, such as severance payments, higher 
wages or appreciation of preferential share allocations. In about 
86 per cent of the privatisation share issues worldwide, there were 
some preferences granted to workers, with an average share al- 
location for employees reaching 6 per cent. 

The key issue for the foture is that selling privatisation polit- 
ically does not compromise privatisation's efficiency objectives. 
Fortunately, most of these innovations are about improving the in- 
formational content of prices (like better valuation) or are about 
pure distribution of the benefits (such as mass privatisation, un- 
der-pricing public offerings, employee share ownership schemes 
or management buy-outs); in other words, who gets what In some 
cases, the design of political compensation schemes has thwarted 
efficiency objectives such as when employee share ownership 
schemes do not allow workers to trade share freely, or where 
management buy-outs do not require managers to commit their 
own equity to the firm, or where mass privatisations are non- 
transparent and do nor lay the basis for efficient asset markets. 
But these pitfalls can be avoided to insure that the distributional 
issues that privatisation raises do not undermine rhe primary ob- 
jective of making firms more efficient. 
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A 109-page Central Bank of Egypt (CBE) re- 
port for the fiscal year 1994/95 emphasised 
that the new IMF-inspired liberalisation pol- 
icies adopted in May 1991 bad a positive im- 
pact on the country's economy. Topping the 
list of benefits accrued was a remarkable 
LE2 billion decline in net credit provided to 
the public sector, while net credit provided for 
the private sector increased by LE7.2 billion. 
In fiscal 94/95. as much as LEI 6.5 billion was 
given to the private sector versus LEI2.4 bil- 
lion allocated to the public sector. 

The report noted that although interest rates 
on bank savings and deposits decreased as a 
result of the new liberalisation policies, the 
local currency deposits in Egyptian h anks in- 
creased from LEI 36.9 billion in 93/94 to 
LEI 56.5 billion in 94/95. In addition, foreign 
exchange deposits rose from SI 7 billion in 93/ 
94 to SI 7.9 billion in 94/95. The report also 
showed that the state budget deficit fell to (.6 
per cent of GDP while foe inflation rate in- 
creased to 9.9 per cent, or by 3.5 per cent over 
the previous year's figure. 

On the other hand, revealed the report, 
Egypt's foreign debts jumped to S33 billion in 
fiscal 1994/95, an increase of $2.1 billion over 
foe previous year's level. The value of local 
debts jumped by LE10.7 billion over the pre- 
vious year's figure to teach LEI 34.7 billion. 
As a whole, Egypt's foreign and domestic 
debt is estimated at LE263.5 billion. The re- 


port added that Egypt owes the Paris Club 
countries $27.2 billion, or 82.6 per cent of the 
country's total foreign debt. Another S3. 8 bil- 
lion is owed to a number of international lend- 
ing institutions and $700 million is owed to 
non-Paris Club countries. 

At the top of the list of creditor countries are 
France and foe US, to whom Egypt owes 
about $6.6 billion each. Japan is third with 
$5.55 billion and Germany is fourth with $3.8 
billion. The report noted that Egypt owes the 
World Bank and the International Finance 
Corporation (IFC) $2.79 billion. To meet its 
obligations, the CBE report said, Egypt has 
paid as much as SI. 9 billion, a $121 milli on 
increase over the previous year's debt ser- 
vicing figure. Another LEI 3.2 billion were 
paid as part settlement on local debts. 

The increase in the country's debts was hot- 
ly debated this week in the People's As- 
sembly. In a question directed to Finance Min- 
ister Mohieddin El-Gbarib, Wafdist MP 
Ayman Nour said he was “extremely alarmed” 
by the dramatic rise in the debt level reported 
by foe CBE. Nour stated that Egypt’s foreign 
debts increased from $27 billion in June 1991 
to $33 billion in June 1995. Local debts, he 
said, increased from LE77 billion in June 
1991 to LE133 billion in June 1995. 

“This is by no means a positive indicator at 
all, and this continuous rise in <tebts could 
negatively affect development, the low- 


income classes and the balance of payments/ 
Nour said. 


However, El-Gharib dismissed any negative 
effects of debts on development, stating that 
the gross national product (GNP) now stands 
at an estimated LE225 billion. “This means 
that these debts account for only five per cent 
of GNP.” He added that this figure is not only 
small in relation to that of other countries, but 
is much lower than h was 15 years ago due to 
the writing off of a sizable part of Egypt's for- 
eign debts following foe Gulf War and the im- 
plementation of the government's reform pro- 
gramme aimed at raising growth rates. 

“While most of these debts were used to es- 
tablish a developed infrastructure in Egypt, 
great efforts are also being exerted to reduce 
the level of foreign borrowing,” said El- 
Gharib. He stressed that liberalisation and pri- 
vatisation policies will finally put an end to 
the government’s borrowing. 

Besides debts, the CBE report dealt with 
other aspects of the economy. Among those 
was the decline in Egypt’s surplus in the bal- 
ance of payments, which dropped from $2,158 
billion in fiscal 93/94 to $759 million in 94/ 
95. This decline was a result of a drop in di- 
rect foreign investments daring the fiscal year. 

The report also stated that imports increased 
by 20.3 per cent over foe previous year's lev- 
el, with the value of oil exports increasing 
from $1.8 billion in fiscal 93/94 to $2.2 billion 


in fiscal 94/95. It also reported that the value 
of cotton exports increased sharply to $300 
million, while during foe previous year it 
stood at $45 million. The value of other ex- 
ports rose to $993 million. 

The CBE report said that revenue from the 
Suez C«n«t increased in 94/95 by 3.4 per cent 
to reach $2.1 bilHoa 

Focusing on foe 'issue of unemployment, the 
report revealed that the number of un- 
employed people rose to 1.7 million, or 9.6 r 
per cent of the workforce that amounts to 16.5' 
million. 

Touching on the performance of the banking . 
sector, the CBE report said that the number of ; 
banks in Egypt declined to 81, but seven tnu- ; 
tual funds with a paid-up capital of LEI. 3 bB- 
lion and nine stock exchange companies with 
a paid-up capital of LE9 million were es-',; 
tabtished. As a result, the repent added, the to- 
tal number of stock exchange companies nr : 
Egypt rose to 88, with their overall capitaf 
reaching LEI 58.5 million. V : 

During a discussion at the Assembly's- Ec- 
onomic Committee, Nawal El-Tatawy, -the 
minister of economy, said tire banking sector 
moves in a carefully calculated way to main- ; 
tains foe inflation rate at 8.5 per cent “Within- 
this scenario, the future role of banks is to ab- 
sorb any excessive monetary liquidity on the 
market while at foe same time meeting the de- 
mand for credit,” El-Tatawy said. . 




The ecological 
dimension 


The price of pollution and environ- 
mental degradation, experts assert, is 
often paid in the form of stunted ec- 
onomic growth. Reem Leila reports 


Brought together by a World Net 
satellite transmission organised 
by the United States Cultural 
Centre, leading environmental ex- 
perts recently stressed that de- 
veloping countries, especially 
Egypt, will face dire economic 
and ecological problems resulting 
from foe destruction of their en- 
vironment 

Joel Makower, an environ- 
mental writer, speaking from 
Washington, said that serious en- 
vironmental degradation sig- 
nificantly curbs Egypt’s efforts at 
sustainable development and 
jeopordises economic growth and 
the health and livelihood of foe 
country's citizens. “Egypt needs 
to get into foe habit of adding foe 
environmental dimension to such 
main indicators of wealth creation 
as food, technology, energy, com- 
modity prices and financial trans- 
actions," he said. 

Businesses operating in de- 
veloping countries, said Robert 
Speidel, director of Public Eq- 
uities at foe Global Environ- 
mental Fund (GEF), cannot ex- 


pect to move in. destroy the en- 
vironment and then leave. He said 
people have begun to undnstand 
the fact that the destruction of 
their surrounding environment 
will affect their economy. Con- 
sequently, developing countries 
are no longer willing to ignore the 
issue, or to give something for 
nothing. 

“Less conservative businesses 
are already turning the environ- 
mental regulations to their ben- 
efit,” stated Speidel. ‘Tactories 
that reduce their feed stock con- 
sumption and waste, rather than 
increasing foeir scrubbing bills 
are foe ones that increase their 
market viability in an environ- 
mentally-conscious world.” 

According to a United States 
Agency for International De- 
velopment (USAID) funded com- 
parative risk assessment under- 
taken in 1994, Cairo has the 
highest level of air pollution in 
foe world in terms of suspended 
particulates and lead. This dis- 
astrously high level of par- 
ticulates is responsible for 10,000 


to 25,000 deaths per year. In addi- 
tion, children raised in Cairo free 
foe risk of losing an average of 
4.25 IQ points as a result of lead 
pollution. And agriculture, which 
accounts for over 80 per cent of 
Egypt's water consumption, is an- 
other major victim of water pollu- 
tion. As a result of water pollu- 
tion, a large amount of Egypt’s 
agricultural lands are threatened 
by desertification every year. 
Moreover, excessive use of fertil- 
isers and pesticides, which dou- 
bled during the 1980s and 90s, se- 
riously affected the size of foe 
harvest 

According to James Goggin, 
acting director of USAID’s En- 
vironmental Office in Cairo, cer- 
tain procedures and measures 
should be token to put an end to 
this issue.. There are innovative, 
market-based ways of mobilising 
resources, be said, such as in- 
volving the private sector in fi- 
nancing environmental in- 
vestments. managing water 
supplies, waste water disposal, 
sanitary landfills and special in- 


dustrial waste facilities on a user- 
charge basis. Other measures in- 
clude increasing the price of wa- 
ter and electricity to force in- 
dustry, services, middle and high- 
income consumers to shoulder the 
full cost of these resources. More- 
over, raising taxes in Order to in- 
crease revenues to be used in pro- 
tecting foe environment is another 
prudent measure that could be un- 
dertaken. 

“Energy subsidies in Egypt are 
estimated at $25 billion per year,” 
be said. 

In addition to existing environ- 
mental safeguards, USAID will 
introduce to a large part of the in- 
dustrial sector new technology 
that will help them to save money 
and improve the quality of their 
products. 

“Pollution prevention assess 1 
meats have been performed ip foe 
public and private sectors in the 
fields of metal finishing, food 
processing and textiles,” noted 
Goggin. “More than LEI million 
in savings were realised in these 
three fields." 


The writer is a i isiting professor at the Wharton School of the 
University of Pennsylvania where she teaches a graduate course 
on international privatisation. 


Egypt-Taiwan 
ties budding_ 


Expanding cooperation was the 
theme of a Taiwanese-Egyptian 
meeting of officials and business- 
men. Niveen Wahish reports 
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A high-ranking delegation of Taiwanese officials and businessmen was in Cairo 
this week to discuss economic cooperation between the two countries and to at- 
tend the fust meeting of foe Joint Business Council between members of foe 
Egyptian Businessmen's Association (EBA) and Taiwanese businessmen from 
the Chinese National Association of Industry and Commerce (CNAIC). 

Ernest Lin, director of the CNAIC, said that “Egypt and Taiwan have comple- 
mentary economies, which means that there are great opportunities for coop- 
eration between the two countries.” He said that Taiwanese businessmen will te- 
gm by looking for export opportunities to Egypt by promoting foeir goods to their 
Egyptian counterparts. This, however, is just the beginning. “They are just test- 
ing the market," stared Lin. 

He said that not only does Egypt offer a wide variety of raw materials that can 
be imported by Taiwan for use in its industries, but production costs are much 
lower in Egypt, especially for those interested in exporting to the surrounding ar- 
eas such as Africa, the Middle East and Europe. He also said that the investment 
incentives listed by Ibrahim Fawzy, president of the General Authority for In- 
vestment, while addressing the business council, were “very inviting for Tai- 
wanese businessmen to set up business in Egypt.” 

Among the incentives cited by Fawzy was companies' legal right to repatriate 
profit realised on their invested capital. He also said that investors in Egypt re- 
ceive a five-year tax holiday for projects set up in Cairo, while those establishing 
projects In foe industrial cities and outlying areas receive a 10-year tax holiday. 
In addition, machinery and capital equipment are subject only to a five per cent 
customs tariff 

In reviewing foe fields of cooperation between the two countries, Lin said that 
they are not limited to trade and investment but also include tourism. He said that 
Egypt has a great tourist market in Taiwan but it needs to promote itself more vig- 
orously. However, he said, “There is no direct airline service between the two 
countries”. The lack of direct transportation between foe two countries is a major 
hindrance to cooperation. 

Wen-Hsien Chen, chairman of the International Affairs Committee at foe Tai- 
wanese Ministry of Transport, said that among other Asian countries, Taiwan is 
second only to Japan in terms of foe number of citizens who travel abroad on hol- 
iday. Approximately five million Taiwanese per year go abroad on holiday. How- 
ever, only a small portion of this them comes to Egypt. On die whole, he said, 
they are different from Western tourists. “They do not just come to relax and see 
foe sights, but come to do business as well," he stated. Chen said foot the lack of a 
direct air link is a barrier that discourses tourists and businessmen alike. 

Also speaking before the joint business council Sbu-Jou Lee, foe Taiwanese 
vice-minister fix' Economic Affairs, said that promoting trade and investment be- 
tween foe two countries will be of mutual benefit. He suggested a number of 
ways to promote bilateral economic cooperation such as dispatching Taiwanese 
economic development policy expats to pass on the knowledge gained by Tai- 
wan while devising and implementing its macroeconomic development Lee also 
urged the Egyptian government to send officials to Taiwan for training in ec- 
onomic development planning and to take part in international trade fairs. More- 
over, he suggested that small and micro-enterprises from both countries co- 
ordinate their efforts and form joint ventures in order to increase' their 
.competitiveness. 


EAB bonds 
issue 


THE EGYPTIAN-American Bank (EAB) this 
Monday launched a five year registered bond is- 
sue worth LE200 million. The issue comprises 
negotiable bonds that cannot be converted to 
shares. Each will have a fixed coupon of 10.75 
per cent 

The bonds will be available in the form of de- 
bentures valued at LEI, 000, LE5.000, 

LE25.0G0, L £50,000 and LEI 00,000. Buyers re- 
ceive 10 coupons with each debenture through 
which they will cash the yield 'ante coupon's 
expiry date. . - 

The subscription will be open for 30-days, un- 
less foe issue is fully subscribed wi thin LG- days, 
foe minimum subscription, period. Bonds will 
be listed in both foe Cairo and Alexandria stock 
exchanges three months after subscription is 
closed. 

In die case of over-subscription, the bank in- 
tends to allocate bonds to subscribers according 
to foe ratio of foeir bid as a percentage of foe 
whole issue. All subscription bids will be met, 
especially those submitted by small investors. 

•EAB, which has an authorised capital of 
LEI 00 million, is owned by foe Bank of Alex-, 
andria (51 percent) and foe Amex Holdings, In- 
corporated (49 per cent). 
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Floating pumps 
fixed 


j 


THE MINISTRY of Economy and International 
Cooperation recently signed an agreement with 
foe Japanese Embassy whereby foe ministry will 
receive LEI0 million for the renovation or re- 
placement of 1 1 floating pumps in Upper Egypt. 

The agreement represents the implementation 
of foe second phase of a grant provided by the Ja- - 
pan International Cooperation Agency (JICA) 
which aims at replacing or renovating 45 floating 
pumps in Upper Egypt These pumps are needed 1 , 
to draw irrigation water from the Nile, whicbLies-' 
at a level lower than that of the cultivated lands. ■ 
They are also foe main source of irrigation water*- 
for about 20,000 feddans of land. 

During the first implementation phase of foe 
grant lfr floating pumps were replaced in twer 
stages, costing a total of LE32.48 million. ; 

The JICA is responsible only for supplying the 
needed machinery while foe Mechanical and 
Electrical Department of foe Ministry of Public; 
Works and Water Resources will be responsible -J 
for operating and servicing foe pumping stations. ': 
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Trading takes 
a holiday 


it . 1 


THERE was little trading action on the stock ex- . 
change during the week ending 2 May as a result 
of foe three-day EidAI-Adha and labour day hoi- . 
■days. Consequently, the volume of transactions 
plummeted to LEI 7.8 million after having: - 
reached LEIQ 8-2 million the previous week. •' 
Along foe sme lm«s, foe General Market Index 
slipped to 199.79 points. Shares of the Egypt 

fSS. 8 ® S? m Sf ny l0 ? h* 3 P" sl >a« » close at • 
LESOwhrie those of the United Arab Spinning ' 
W'avrog Company (UNIRAB). 

LE0.7S to level off at LE32. j , - 

c«S?tKf°o , S? es ’ J how< r rer ’ Performed well de- 
ytte foe shortened work week. Shares of. the. 
Amoun Pharmaceuticals Company gained LE15 : 
per share to close at LE 1 52. B - • ; 

UldeX § Uned °' 48 close - 
at ,4)2.92, with trading m shares of foe Alex^ ' 

aj^Conunercial and Marine Bank 


of .“^^fransactions. It was the • 


Devel0 P mc nt and In- v 
vestment Company, however, which cornered 

°* * e to** volume of 

sh^yr^ed. Although trading in Its share* ac/ 4j| 
counted for 56 13 per cent of total dealing! the 0 

¥ onta »* Tourismand . 
***** the highest in-1 
crease in share value, soaring in valu e S no- - 
cent to top off at LEf 60. vaiue oy ou per 
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Final status staggers 

As they stagger into the three-year final stage of the 
peace process, the PLO and Israel began talks this 
week by admitting their differences and finding 
common ground. Samia Nkrumah reports from Taba 


to a start 


By the time the Palestine Lib- 
eration Organisation (PLO) 
and Israel had issued their 
joint communique last Mon- 
day, after inaugurating final- 
status talks in Taba, it was 
clear that a conclusive peace 
settlement r emains a difficult 
target. 

Nevertheless, the two-day 
talks saw both sides ex- 
pressing their determination to 
pursue peace through agreed 
political processes. In practical 
terms, they agreed to form a 
joint steering committee com- 
prising four or five persons 
from each side. The com mi ttee 
will be entrusted with the job 
of determining the elements of 
permanent-status negotiations 
and defining the framework 
and modalities of future tallm 
The next step would be to es- 
tablish working groups which 
would meet regularly. 

But the mntual. resolve only 
highlighted the difficulties 
which the negotiators will foce 
in the months and years to 
come. Chief Palestinian nego- 
tiator Mahmoud Abbas — bet- 
ter known as Abu. Mazen — 
and his Israeli counterpart 
Uriel Savir, the director- 
general of the Israeli Foreign 
Ministry, both repeatedly stat- 
ed car several occasions during 
the Taba talks that future ne- 
gotiations would not be easy. 

Opening renuoks by the Pal- 
estinians and Israelis at the 
talks outlined their conflicting 
objectives. Two fundamental 
differences stood out The first 
centred around Abu Mazen's 
reference to resolutions of “in- 
ternational legitimacy” and the 
second involved the question 
of Jerusalem. 

There was speculation that 
the Israelis had pressured Abu 
Mazen to omit United Nations 


Security Council Resolution 
194 — concerning the right of 
return -of Palestinian refugees 
who were driven from their 
homes in 1948 — from the 
Palestinian wmtM UM i t Bat thjg 
was vehemently denied by 
both chief negotiators. Nev- 
ertheless, die omission was not 
'without portent. It is a re- 
minder drflt age side holds the 
stakes. The refugee issue 
should be on the agenda of the 
permanent-status negotiations, 
ac cord i ng to article five of the 
1993 Palcstmian-Isracli Dec- 
laration of Principles. 

Abu Mazen, one of the archi- 
tects of Oslo II, pointed out 
that while the military balance, 
of power was in Israel's fa- 
vour, the Palestinian question 
was at the core of the Arab- 
lsraeli conflict Without its set- 
tlement, comprehensive peace, 
to which all parties aspire, will 
be incomplete, he said. 

Abu Mazes told Al-Ahram 
Weekly that the two sides (fid 
not disagree with the contents 
of each other's speeches, but 
had- simply stated their dif- 
fering positions. “We that 
we aspire to a Palestinian in- 
dependent state w ithin the 
June 1967 borders, and to have 
East Jerusalem, which fells 
within these borders, as its 
capital," be said. 

The implementation of UN 
resolutions 242 and 338 was 
mentioned in the Palestinians’ 
opening speech. While both 
resolutions make no mention 
of a Palestinian stale, “they re- 
fer to an end of the Israeli oc- 
cupation. What does an end to 
occupation, settlement of bor- 
ders, security arrangements 
and relations with neighbours 
imply? Surely not a return to 
the occupation," snapped Abu 
Mazen. 


As expected, Savir’ s speech 
contained no reference to an 
independent state and. instead, 
proclaimed that one thing was 
eternal: Israel’s united capital, 
Jerusalem. Savir told the 
Week Fy, “Jerusalem is a very 
emotional issue and I think it 
should be left to the end.” He 
argued that discretion on the 
contents of the talks was nec- 
essary for them to make good 
progress. “Intensive work has 
to be done and taboos have to 
be broken, and these can only 
be done bilaterally,” he said. 
“At a certain point we will 
need help. Whenever we are 
close to a breakthrough or a 
crisis we often come to 
Egypt” Savir did not rule out 
the possibility of an informal 
meeting of Israeli and Pal- 
estinian negotiators before the 
Israeli elections at the end of 
the month. 

At a reception for the del- 
egates, Ambassador Adel El- 
Safti, first under- secretary at 
the Egyptian Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs, expressed 
Egypt’s hope that the final- 
status talks would be con- 
cluded in less than three years 
and hopefully in two. 

Commenting on the pro- 
tracted closure of Gaza and 
the West Bank since a series 
of suicide bombings in Israel 
last February, Savir said, “I do 
not want to be critical of our 
Palestinian partners. If they 
bad done a year ago what they 
are doing now, things would 
have been easier.” He noted 
that die Palestinians were to- 
day waging a very courageous 
battle against Hamas and the 
Islamic Jihad, “not for us, but 
for their own interest and 
against those challenging their 
authority”. 

Savir continued, “Closure is 


for one reason only. We have 
clear alerts of continued sui- 
cide attacks. A few months 
down the line the situation will 
be much improved. We will 
gradually open up.*” Abu Ma- 
zen, on the other hand, felt the 
measures taken so for by the 
Israeli government to ease the 
closure were insignificant. 

Savir spoke of a “people-to- 
peqple programme” which 
would encourage meetings be- 
tween the Palestinian and Is- 
raeli peoples. “We are now 
better negotiators now. We are 
thinking together” he said. 
That may be true of the pol- 
iticians whose body language 
said it all. Across the confer- 
ence table, Ganril Al-Tarify, a 
member of the Palestinian 
team, was seen w inking at 
YoeJ Zinger, a legal advisor to 
the Israeli side and engineer of 
OsloH 

The well-equipped Israeli 
press entourage had a far more 
prominent presence than those 
of the Palestinians and other 
Arab nations in Taba. The lat- 
ter were thin on the ground 
and hardly mixed with the Is- 
raeli journalists who bad a 
press office with high-tech fa- 
cilities and refreshments at 
their disposal. 

This week's talks also wrung 
a promise from both sides to 
expedite the work of their ex- 
isting committees to ensure the 
implementation of the Interim 
Agreement which was con- 
cluded almost nine months ago 
in Taba. Guaranteeing safe 
passage between the West 
Bank and the Gaza Strip, re- 
leasing Palestinian prisoners 
and implementing the first 
phase of redeployment in Heb- 
ron are among the main pledg- 
es that Israelis have not ful- 
filled yet. 


Countdown 
beyond zero 


Graham Usher, in Jerusalem, 
wonders whether final status 
negotiations will be as tortuous, 
bloody and inconclusive as their 
‘interim’ predecessor 


When Palestinian and Israeli negotiators met in Taba on S May 
to kick off Oslo's final status negotiations, their official stances 
vis a vis the issues of Jerusalem. Jewish settlements, refugees, 
borders and the political status of any future Palestinian entity 
were presented as absolutes. 

On all the issues, said Palestinian negotiator Saeb Erekat, “the 
gaps" between the two sides “are wider than ever before”, re- 
iterating that what Palestinians seek in any final settlement is Is- 
rael’s withdrawal to its 1967 borders, the dismantling of all set- 
tlements and Jerusalem as the capital of a future Palestinian 
state. Chief Israeli negotiator Uri Savir was more conciliatory. 
“For Israel, security is paramount," he said, though “there is the 
central issue of Jerusalem which we perceive as our united cap- 
ital”. 

Such flourishes should be seen as aniseed to feed to the press. 
“Both parties wifi need three years [of negotiations] to get to 
know each other very well, to know their rights and obliga- 
tions,” said Chief Palestinian negotiator Mahmoud Abbas. “But 
we are not starting from zero”. 

They are surely dol The final status talks have been preceded 
over the last three years by literally hundreds of meetings on the 
final status issues between Israeli Palestinian and other academ- 
ics and politicians. The aim of such informal encounters was 
“to know each other's red lines and thereby reach agreement on 
principles in preparation for the [official] talks ” says cabinet 
mini ster Yossi Beilin, who was the main mover on the Israeli 
side. 

One fruit of these meetings was revealed by the Israeli news- 
paper Haaretz on 22 February when h published a joint Pal- 
estinian -Israeli document which it said represented an agreed 
summary of talks on a final status settlement held between Bei- 
lin and Abbas in October 1995. 

The basic idea of the document is a final deal where Israel 
would annex around 300 square kilometres of fee West Bank to 
keep 100,000 Jewish settlers under Israeli sovereignty. The re- 
maining 40,000 or so settlers would then be given a choice: 
evacuate or live within a Palestinian entity. On Jerusalem, both 
sides agreed the city should remain (sic) “open and undivided” 
pending further negotiations, but with joint Palestinian -Israeli 
municipalities being evolved. In return, Israel would recognise a 
demilitarised Palestinian state in the West Bank and Gaza, retain 
the Jordan River as its “security border” for 12 years and grant 
Palestinians the right to absorb refugees into their state on condi- 
tion they renounce any ‘right of return” to their original homes 
inside Israel. 

Many Labour Party members and intellectuals were en- 
thusiastic about the document, since it appeared to represent a 
major retreat by Palestinians on the issues of Jerusalem, settle- 
ments and return. For fee same reason, Palestinian Authority 
(PA) officials were wary, insisting that fee document was not an 
“agreement” but only proposals submitted by Beilin for Abbas' 
“consideration”. Palestinian President Yasser Arafat made no 
comment 


But Shimon Peres was furious. “I have seen fee (Beilin- 
Abbas) document and 1 reject it outright,” be said in February. 
This may have been pre-election bluster since Peres knows any 
hint of a deal “dividing" Jerusalem and settlements would be 
used by the Likud opposition against him. But many Pal- 
estinians are anxious feat Peres disagrees wife a document pre- 
cisely because of its endorsement of an independent Palestinian 
state. 

On 24 April. Peres' Labour Party quietly dropped from its 
platform its long-standing opposition to a Palestinian state 
“west” of the Jordan River. But fee Israeli leader has never been 
an advocate of a separate Palestinian state (except perhaps in 
Gaza), preferring instead a settlement in the West Bank around a 
Palestine an~Jordan confederation. This would be based on what 
Peres has called “functional authority”, where fee three peoples 
would be separate politically but where their economies would 
be integrated, wife open borders and “shared” resources. The 
clanger many Palestinians see in this scenario is that while it 
would not preclude a symbolic form of statehood, it would pre- 
clude any independent sovereignty. In such a vision, much of 
fee West Bank's land and resources would be absorbed territori- 
ally into Israel while the West Bank's 1.3 million Palestinians 
would be annexed demographics Hy to Jordan. 

Peres' comments on this score do little to ease Palestinian ap- 
prehension. When pressed by an Israeli journalist as to why he 
was so outraged by the Beilin -Abbas document, Peres snapped, 
“Who says there must be a Palestinian state? The main principle 
[for Israel] is not to control another people”. And, in a special 
“Passover” interview wife the Jerusalem Post on 9 April, Peres 
reaffirmed that his “position” on settlements in any final status 
deal is “not to dismantle them and not to add to them”. 

On this at least, Peres’ actions have been true to his word. 
Over the last 18 months, the Israeli army has built 26 new by- 
pass roads in fee West Bank and Gaza. These have confiscated 
around 21 sq km of West Bank and Gaza territory and, added to- 
gether, are 220 km in length. Their ostensible purpose is to ser- 
vice the 133 Jewish settlements in the occupied territories. But a 
subsidiary effect, says Palestinian geographer Khalil Tafekji, is 
to “isolate the main Palestinian towns one from the other” and 
so prevent any “territorial contiguity" emerging between them. 
The roads have cost fee Israeli government a cool S350 million 
to construct. “They are hardly temporary measures," says Ta- 
fakji. 

On 5 May — after hearing that “no date had been set” for fee 
Israeli army's stalled redeployment in Hebron — Israeli En- 
vironment Minister Yossi Sarid accused Peres of “giving in to 
pressure and threats” from Israel’s religious parties and settler 
lobby. But Palestinians fear feat fee Israeli leader is “giving in” 
to nothing except Israel's colonial ambitions in the West Bank. 
If so, the permanent status talks are likely to be every bn as tor- 
tuous, inconclusive and bloody as their “interim" predecessor, 
and regardless of whether Likud’s Binyamin Netanyahu or La- 
bour's Shimon Peres is prime minister after fee 9 May elcctions. 
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EU pledges new 
regional role 

RESPONDING to official and popular Arab frustration 
with what fee Arab world sees as a US bias towards Israel, 
Italy's foreign minister and leader of the European Union's 
foreign policy group, troika, Susanna Agnelli, pledged that 
the EU mil play a more active role in fee peace process, 
reports Nevine KhaliL . . 

Agnelli, leading an .EU delegation cm a two-day tour of 
Egypt, Jordan ami Lebanon, said in Beirut feat the EU was 
“determined to co n tri b ute to the peace process”, but that 
this must be done in coordination with the US. Although 
praising die US role in trying to achieve peace in the Mid- 
dle East, Agnelli said that Europeans had a better under- 
standing of the region because of their proximity. “They 
[Americans] can crane wife all their power and try to make 
peace, but I stfll think that we know the region better,” Ag- 
nelli said in Anunan, after meeting wife Jordanian Prime 
Minister Abdel-Karim Al-KabaritL 

After extensive tal k s wife President Hosni Mubarak, Ag- 
nelli told reporters in Cairo that “our feeling is feat fee at- 
titude of the world should be more balanced towards the re- 
gion.” Agnelli said that her understanding was that “fee 
people of this region have a feeling of injustice” because 
not enough was done while Lebanon was being bombed by 
IsraeL She added that this view wifi be conveyed during 
the EU’s Mediterranean Forum meeting in Italy next week, 
and ways of moving towards a durable peace will be in- 
vestigated. 

The Italian foreign minister commented that “perhaps 
there has been too much bending towards Israel” on the 
parr of the US. Egypt's Foreign Minister Amr Moussa said 
he would “not venture to describe the American role as un- 
balanced, but certainly there is an imbalance now in deal- 
ing with fee Arab-lsraeli equation.” Moussa warned that 
any bias “would augur ill for the fittqre stability in this re- 
gion.” 

Mubarak and Agnelli also discussed tije massive amount 
of military aid Israel is receiving. Moussa said the aid was 
creating “a dangerous and unbalanced situation, under- 
mining the credibility of an atmosphere of peace.” The 
Egyptian foreign minister added that Egypt would like fee 
EU to play a more active role, by “introducing balance in 
fee establishme nt of peace and the creation of a climate 
conducive to a just and lasting peace.” 

Agnelli shuttled between Beirut, Damascus and Je- 
rusalem last month as part of an international drive to bro- 
ker a truce in South Lebanon between Israel and Hezbollah. 
During the 17-day onslaught, Israeli planes and artillery 
killed more than 200 Lebanese, mainly civilians, including 
107 refugees at the Qana UN base south of Beirut 

Agnelli contrasted the international community's re- 
sponse to file Qana massacre wife the outrage expressed 
over Hamas* suicide bombmgs in IsraeL “We think that 
when something terrible happens, you have to consider all 
fee countries the same,” she said. . 
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Hanish: a Parisian settlement 

Why should French mediation efforts between Yemen and Eritrea succeed when all others failed, wonders Gamal Nkrumah 
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Peace between Eritrea and Yemen ap- 
peared to be slipping through their fingers 
until France stepped in. Now French con- 
stjuction companies are hoping to line 
their pockets wife the dividends of peace. 
Eritrean troops captured fee island of Han- 
ish Al-Knbra on 18 December last year 
following a three-day battle wife fee Ye- 
meni garrison stationed on fee island A 
tense standoff between the two neigh- 
bouring countries has been maintained 
ever since. Bui thanks to French media- 
tion efforts a new peace accord was pro- 


Yemen and Eritrea agreed to submit 
their dispute over a strategic Red Sea ar- 
-hinelago to international arbitration. The 
accorf stipulates feat the two neighbours 
reftain from using fort* and u^ftem to 
take thetf dispute to a panel of three judg- 
es from the International Court of Jusnc* 
The Yemeni ambassador to Egypt, Ahmed 
Mohamed Luqman, told \^'^^L Week ^ 
“Yemen is cautiously optimistic ana 
welcomes Eritrea's acceptance of fee pnn- 
dplTof international arbitration.” Luqman 


added that Yemen will wait to see whether 
Eritrea also accepts fee result of inter- 
national arbitration. 

Criss-crossed by busy shipping lanes, 
the Hanish archipelago of some 200 
square kilometres is potentially an ex- 
cellent piece of real estate. The barren vol- 
canic outcrop provides stark panoramic 
views wife modi potential for file de- 
velopment of tourism. French construction 
companies are keeping their fingers 
crossed, hoping feet they will gamer plum 
spoils when they build luxury holiday vil- 
lages for Saadi and other Gulf Arab hol- 
idaymakers. Yemen, as wife most other 
Arabian peninsula nations, is a decidedly 
dry country, hi secular Eritrea, drink 
flows aplenty in the rapidly developing 
tourist haunts. The Eritreans, half of 
whom are Muslim, are not too particular 
about fiie modesty stipulations of the Is- 
lamic dress code. A million unemployed 
Eritrean ex-combatants, half of them fe- 
male, cannot afford to pass a chance to 
work for French hoteliers and Saudi hol- 
idaymakers. 


“[Peace] is not finalised yet,” warned fee 
Eritrean charg& d'affaires in Cairo, Mo- 
hamed AH Amru. “Eritrea refuses to va- 
cate the Hanish archipelago until inter- 
national arbitration settles fee question of 
sovereignty over fee islands.” 

War politics is a long-entrenched feature 
of regional rivalries in the Horn of Africa 
and the southern Arabian peninsula. War 
politics is embedded in fee political struc- 
tures that combine file inheritance of the 
liberation struggle for selfrdeterminatirai 
wife fee one-party ideologies. There was 
fee war in Dhofar, Oman; fee war between 
the former North and South Yemen; and 
the ongoing war in Somalia. 

As for back as Match 1973, America’s 
Time maggrine reported that Israel oc- 
cupied one of fee Hanish islands, Jebel 
Zogar, to setup a base for patrols anda re- 
lay station. Israel denied Time s report, but 
Arab states remained sceptical about Israe- 
li denials. This, after all, was the period 
when the states of tbe region were gearing 
up for the Arab-lsraeli October war. 
Meanwhile another war was brewing — 


feat between fee now ruling Eritrean Peo- 
ple's Liberation From and the now van- 
quished regime of Ethiopian military rul- 
er, Mengistu Haile Mariam. The irony is 
that fee Eritrean fighters who Liberated 
their homeland from Ethiopian rule used 
fee nine Hanish islands as stepping stones 
to infiltrate the country. 

The three main islands of fee Hanish ar- 
chipelago are Jebel Zogar, which covers 
some 120 square kilometres, Hanish Al- 
K ubra (68 square kilometres) and Hanish 
Al-Sughra (barely seven square kilo- 
metres). Yemen earlier refused to sit at the 
negotiating table wife Eritrea before fee 
Horn of Africa nation withdrew its troops 
from the volcanic archipelago. 

Before Eritrean independence in May 
1993, Ethiopia claimed fee Hanish ar- 
chipelago on the basis of a 1938 British- 
I tali an protocol permitting Italian officials 
on the archipelago to protect fishermen 
operating from Eritrean ports. Eritrea was 
an Italian colony and Britain controlled 
Aden. Before then, both Yemen and Eri- 
trea had been Ottoman Turkish colonies. 


The crux of the matter is feat fee own- 
ership of the archipelago has never been 
established under international convention 
since fee days when the disputed islands 
were an Ottoman possession. 

Talaat Hamed, a spokesman of the Arab 
League in Cairo told tbe Weekly, “[The 
accord] underlies once again the need to 
use peaceful means to serve fee interests 
of fee brotherly peoples of Yemen and 
Eritrea.” United Nations Secretary- 
General Boutros Ghali has been pressing 
the two protagonists to end fee dispute 
and helping France set up this accord 
which Paris will countersign as a witness. 
France has invited Egypt and Ethiopia to 
sign the accord as witnesses as well. 

A special French envoy. Francois Gut- 
mann , has been shuttling between Yemen 
and Eritrea since 25 January. After meet- 
ing Eritrean President Issaias Aferworiti in 
the Eritrean capital Asmara on 25 April. 
Gutmann talked to Yemeni President Ati 
Abdallah Saleh in Sanaa last Monday. 

France is traditionally a major player in 
fee region. It was fee colonial power in 


nearby Djibouti, which lies immediately 
to fee south of Eritrea. France has a huge 
military presence in Djibouti, owning a 
naval and air base there. Djibouti is stra- 
tegically situated next To. busy shipping 
lanes along which giant oil tankers trans- 
port crude oil from fee Arab Gulf states to 
European destinations. 

Egyptian Foreign Minister Amr Moussa 
described the agreement reached through 
French mediation os an “important ac- 
complishment”. Egypt, fa conjunction 
wife Ethiopia, has been assisting France fa 
its mediation efforts. “It serves die general 
interest and the movement towards a 
peaceful solution in the Yeraen-Eritrea 
crisis," Moussa added. 

Observers note that Yemen has been far 
more enthusiastic about fee outcome of 
French mediation efforts than Eritrea. The 
question now is whether the conflict will 
cease to be mainly military and become a 
political dispute. The answer hinges on 
whether the West and tbe Gulf Arab states 
are willing to finance the development of 
the region. 
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France's Gayssot-Fabius Law, which was promulgated in 
1990, stipulates that whosoever contests the existence of 
crimes against humanity which are recognised by Fiance 
or international jurisdiction will be punished by im- 
prisonment for a period ranging between one month and a 
year and/or fined. The law, however, had never been in- 
voked until French philosopher Roger Garaudy, 83, 
brought out his latest work The Founding Myths of Israeli 
Politics last month. The book was banned immediately af- 
ter its publication by Samiszdat, an extreme right-wing 
publishing bouse which has previously printed anti-Semitic 
literature. 

Originally a Protestant, Garaudy converted to Cathol- 
icism and then became a Marxist and a leading member of 
the French Communist Party. He abandoned Marxism and 
left the party when be converted to Islam 1 0 yearn ago. 

The Founding Myths of Israeli Politics is the third pan of 
a trilogy which presents a critique of fundamentalism in 
the three monotheistic religions. The first part, entitled The 
Greatness and Decadence of Islam, incensed Muslim cler- 
ics for stating that “Islamism is a disease of Islam". It was 
followed by Towards a War of Religion, which criticised 
Christian fundamentalism. In die third part of the trilogy, 
Garaudy lists and criticises a number of generally accepted 
concepts which he considers to be myths — Zionist anti- 
fascism, justice in the post-Worid War Q Nuremberg trials, 
the Holocaust and the Zionist slogan of “a land without a 
people for a people without a land". He goes on, in the 
book, to suggest that the powerful Israeli -Zionist lobbies in 
both the United States and Fiance have perpetuated these 
myths through political machinations and capitalised on 
them. 


The section of The Founding Myths of Israeli Politics 
which arouses particular controversy is where it questions 

the objectivity of the documents used at the Nuremberg 
Nazi trials. Garaudy extensively quotes thinker's who cast 
doubt on the accuracy of standard accounts of the Hol- 
ocaust He mentions a Doctor Kubovy of the Tel Aviv 
Documentation Centre, who admitted in I960 that there 
was no document signed by Adolf Hitler or Gestapo bead 
Heinrich Himml er which speaks of exterminating the Jews. 
The writer also uses statements made by eye witnesses of 
the war to further his arguments. 

The biggest winners in the Nuremberg trials, says Ga- 
raudy, were the Zionists, who claimed to be the sole vic- 
tims of the war and created the state of Israel. Garaudy 
makes the point that, “despite the fact that 50 million peo- 
ple were killed in foe war, the Zionists made themselves 
out to be the only ones to have suffered at Hitler's bands 
and thus placed themselves above and beyond the law in 
order to legalise all their internal and external actions". 

The book also contends that the figure of six million, 
which is generally accepted as the number of Jews killed in 
the Nazi Holocaust, is too high. Furthermore, Garaudy 
argues, the deaths of 17 million Russians and nine million 
Gentians have been reduced to matters of secondary im- 
portance, while the suffering of the Jews, however horrific 
it was, has been endowed with a sacred character denied to 
others. 

Fuel was added to the fire when Garaudy surprised the 
world by publishing a letter of solidarity addressed to him. 
At the top of the list of supporters was French Catholic 
cleric Abb€ Pierre, a life-long friend of Garaudy, who 
argued that "it was time to stop considering the discussion 


of what took place during World War U as taboo”. Abbe 
Pierre was accused of being the Trojan Horse for the neo- 
Nazis and was expelled — together with Garaudy — from 
the Licra, a French institute which fights anti-Semitism 
and other forms of racism. 

The cleric is the founder of one of France's most prom- 
inent charities and is regarded as a champion of the poor 
and homeless. He is a well-known public figure, who is re- 
spected among Catholics and Don-Catholics alike. 

Abbe Pierre's detractors have tried to link his support for 
Garaudy to the anti-Semitism which characterised the 
Catholic Church's relationship with world Jewry during 
certain historical periods. But the cleric was not deterred. 
After all. be fought in the French resistance against the 
Germans and is widely acknowledged to have assisted 
Jews escaping Nazi persecution. 

In a recent interview with the French newspaper Libera- 
tion, Abb6 Pierre said that the crimes committed by Israel 
against the Palestinians could not be justified by referring 
to the Holocaust. It was “the European Catholic Hitler" 
who murdered European Jews, be said. “When we wanted 
to dear our consciences of Hitler's crimes, we chose the 
easiest solution: expelling the Palestinians from their 
land." 

The French intellectual elite were angered by Garaudy’s 
new book. However, with the entry of Abb6 Pierre into 
die debate, the controversy has been given a new twist 
To ins detractors the cleric had one dung to say, “I do not 
aspire to be called die best Frenchman, but only to have 
God Almighty say to me: ‘Pierre, you have been honest’" 

Additional reporting 
from Pan's by Hosnl AbdeI~Rehim 


... and Garaudy tells his side of the story 


‘While Israel was shelling . 
Lebanon, the French headlines 
were attacking Father Pierre 79 


In a telephone interview from his Paris home, 
Roger Garaudy spoke to Al-Ahram Weekly 
about his current position and the effect of the 
publication of his book The Founding Myths of 
Israeli Politics on his life. In an impassioned 
and sometimes angry tone, Garaudy defended 
his argument and rejected the accusation of 
anti-semetism. 

The following are excerpts from the inter- 


What exactly Is your legal position. Are you 
facing a jail sentence? 

I have been charged, but I haven't been sen- 
tenced to prison yet There will be a trial, how- 
ever, but 1 don't know when. 

Wifi yon explain the law under which yon 
are being tried? 

The law prohibits any questioning of the results 
of the Nuremberg trial, while the main chapter 
in my book criticises the trial. However, they 
consider that it is not possible to discuss the 
conclusions of the trial and dial is why I have 
now been charged. 

Why have yon decided only now to publish 
your book after two previous works critkasmg 


fundamentalism in Islam and Christianity? 

The Founding Myths of Israeli Politics is the third 
part of a trilogy about fundamentalism which 1 be- 
gan several years ago. 

But why have yon made It the last part of your 
trilogy? 

First of alL, Judaism — which is a religion — is in- 
tentionally confused with Zionism, which is a pol- 
icy — a tribal, colonial and nationalist policy. 
This policy has created disorder and chaos and 
committed real crimes against humanity. A recent 
example of this is the bombardment of an am- 
bulance in South Lebanon carrying wounded 
women and children and then the shelling of the 
United Nations camp in Qana. Those crimes have 
gone too for and I think this is a good time to pub- 
lish my work. 

How do yon explain the growing campaign 
against you? 

I believe that the reason behind the growth of the 
campaign was to divert tire attention of public opin- 
ion here from die attacks committed by die Israelis 
against Lebanon, For instance, die day they bombed 
the camp, the headline in die biggest paper in 
France was “The failings of Father Pierre". On the 
day when Israel bombed the ambulance, die head- 


line was “Garaudy's affairs", and so on. 

When Peres — the orchestra tor of the crime — 
visited France lately, the headlines were “The Li- 
cra [the French Je wish-dominated society for fight- 
ing racism and anti-Semitism] excluded Father 
Pierre". All this was done to divert attention from 
the crimes being committed by Israel. 

It is believed that your old friendship with Fa- 
ther Pierre was the reason behind his support for 
yon. 

Father Pierre supported my views, not out of friend- 
ship. but because what 1 said is the truth. Father 
Pierre in France is a man who has always dedicated 
his life to serving good and humane causes. 

He spent his whole life without a home and when 
I explained to him that in Lebanon there are 30,000 
people without homes, be intervened. It's not only a 
question of confidence in me. He actually believes 
in what he is saying. 

How do you plead to the charge that yon are 
anti-Semitic? 

I am anti-Zionist Zionism is a tribal policy and is 
not related to Judaism, which is a religion. When I 
was in a concentration camp many years ago, ] gave 
conferences about the prophets of Israel, and, all my 
life, I have been inspired by the lessons of those 


prophets. It also seems to me that fighting against 
Zionism is the best remedy for anti-Semitism, be- 
cause what nourished it in the first place is precisely 
die policies of Zionist Israel. 

Does this mean that yon are against the establish- 
ment of Israel? 

The establishment of the state of Israel was in- 
spired by its spiritual Zionist father, [Theodor] 
Herzl, Who was inspired by European nationalism 
and colonialism of the 1 9th century. Therefore, 1 do 
not accept the existence of Israel because it was 
created by force. 

Glow ranch does your marriage to a Palestinian 
sway your views on Israel and the Palestinians? 
This is not the point I wrote books long before I 
knew personally such and such a Palestinian. When 
I wrote my book Palestine: Land of Divine Mes- 
sages, I was not related to any Palestinians. This is a 
personal question and has nothing to do with my 
views on the Palestinians. It’s a question of justice. 

On die other hand, I admi t that I sy mpathise with 
the Palestinians. They were destroyed and tortured 
by the Israelis. Israel is the invader of the people of 
Palestine, who had lived in this land for 4,000 years. 

Do yon believe that Shimon Peres’s recent visit 


to France has influenced the campaign 
against yon ? 

Shimon Peres is a war criminal. He committed 
exactly what are defined as crimes a gains t hu- 
manity. As for the effect of his recent visit to 
France, I don't think that he personally inter- 
vened in encouraging the campaign against me, 
but I am sure that those who were attacking me 
are agents of Peres and the state of Israel. 

Did yon expea this to happen? 

Yes, of coarse. This it not the first time. I am 


used to campaigns. When 7 wrote my book on 
Palestine, the bookshops that sold it were threat- 
ened to have their windows smashed. 

How has your life been after publishing the. 
book? 

I received a number of death threats, one of 
which was during the transmission of a radio 
programme. But, on tin other hand, this gave 
my book a lot of publicity. It was recently pub- 
lished in the United States, Lebanon, Italy, Ger- 
many, Russia and Turkey. 

So they cannot stop the idea in the book. They 
can kQI me, they can ban the book,but this will 
be met with denunciation from - all over the*" 
world. 


Papering over African cracks 


Politicians in post-Mao Zedong China have almost ceased to talk 
about a foreign policy without giving economic matters careful 
consideration. Rapid Chinese economic growth has made it pos- 
sible for the People's Republic of China to develop strong com- 
mercial links with Africa in die 1990s. “It is impossible to achieve 
international economic prosperity without die development of Af- 
rica," Chinese Foreign Minister Qian Qichen declared in Beijing 
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on the eve of the ruling Chinese Communist Party chief and Pres- 
ident Jiang Zemin’s tour of Africa this week. Jiang, the bead of 
the Chinese state, is scheduled to visit Egypt, Ethiopia, Kenya, 
Mali, Namibia and Zimbabwe between 8 and 22 May. 

Qian Qichen had a good point Recently published World Bank 
figures show that Africa got less than one per cent — $2 billion 
— of an all-time high $231 billion of foreign investment in the 

developing world in 1995. 

■ South East Asian countries got 
the Lion's share. Western aid to 

B gw JMV/J f Africa declined by some 12 per 

WSm cent in 1994. America's aid to 

. JBrr/Mr the continent is to be slashed by 

some 30 per cent in 1996 and 
Britain’s aid to Africa is to be 
reduced by five per cent in 
1996-97. African economies 
suffered from capital flight and 

S an unfavourable investment cli- 
mate due in part to unstable po- 
litical conditions. But Taiwan 
was among the few countries 
; which stepped up aid to Africa 
precisely at the very moment 
! that Africa's traditional Western 
donors decided to flee what 
they saw as the sinking ship of 
J African economic malaise, 
r vra I It may be too late to roll back 

MU. ms I ^ y eais ' hut we can still look 

k ^ 1 forward to a brighter future in 

w j Africa. This is the message that 

' Jiang Zemin wishes to convey 

; during bis tour of Africa. This is 

what Africans want to hear. The 
, I Chinese leadership understands 

, that it is economic competitive- 

— ■ ' ness and not political clout that 

will win them new markets in 
, - , I Africa. But both Africans and 

\mVal ! 1 1 ,40 j Chinese realise that political 

j clout can be used as a stimulus 
for trade. 

* 1 Q 1 < ! In the not so distant past, 

A111Y dl . 1”.1J j Mao’s ideological vision of 

i anti-imperialism exercised a 

| powerful influence on the Af- 

rican political scene. Mao's the- 
; ones of rural-foe used develop- 
ment were less popular. In 
I recent years, senior statesman 

ono fn ji Deng Xiaoping's own vision of 

IFAU ■»” j economic deregulation has 

j made an indelible mark on Af- 

rica. Foreign Minister Qian Qi- 
chen rightly pointed out that Af- 
rica needs long-term 
| development assistance not 

-g j short-term emergency relief. 

£% jrl Beijing, adopting the wcll- 

dfk I B dm I tried Taiwanese strategy, has 

j now set aside its old policy of 

j providing grants to cash- 

j snapped African countries and 

is now stepping up foterest- 
. I bearing loans to African na- 

travel afJCUCy 1 dons. Taiwan's annual trade 

|j with Africa now stands at an 

1 3 00 1 impressive S25 billion. A num- 

“ | ber of African countries have 

| been bowing to Taiwanese ec- 

; onomic and political pressure to 


establish full diplomatic relations with Taipei The Peo- . , 
pie’s Republic is trying hard to catch up with its mave- GSl-E 
rick province, and Xiang's tour of Africa is a step in die 
right direction. China is offering African countries aid 
and trade with no political strings attached — except 
perhaps that African states decline Taipei's advances. 

The rising Taiwanese star in Africa risks arousing 
anew old political and ideological passions that have 
long been smothered elsewhere with the end of the Cold 
War. Trade and aid are used as political levers by both 
China and Taiwan. In the past fow years, China has 
foiled to match Taiwan’s for more generous financial 
assistance to African nations. There are a number of Af- 
rican countries that have switched allegiances from 
Beijing to Taipei. SenegaL for instance, established full 
diplomatic relations with Taipei last January. 

Be that as it may, Taiwanese economic clout is a 
long seep away from inheriting the old political mantle 
of Beijing. Most African nations are still partial to 
Beijing. The centrepiece of the old commercial part- 
nership between Africa and China was undoubtedly the 
TANZAM railway, which was completed in the 1970s 
and linked landlocked Zambia’s resource-rich copper 
belt with the Tanzanian Indian Ocean port of Dar es 
Salaam. 

Jiang's tour of Africa is an opportune moment for Af- 
ricans to re-examine the nature of their relationship with 
China. The popular prejudices against China in the 
West sound uncannily similar to those levelled against African 
governments. Africans, like the Chinese, are accustomed to strong 
governments — usually of the one-party variety — which assure 
social stability. Both African governments and the Chinese have 
come under intense pressure and stinging criticism from the West 
over human rights violations and abuses of power. Many of the 
African countries that are being visited by President Jiang Zemin 
— especially Kenya and Zimbabwe — share China’s abhorrence 
of Western exhortations. 

It is something of a futile exercise for the West to argue that 
China must not use its political weight commercially to fiirther its 
geopolitical goals. Cut-price Chinese goods are flooding African 
markets. South Africa's imports from the People’s Republic 
amounted to $1-284 million in 1994. The respective figure from 
Taiwan was $2,604 million. South Africa exported $585 million 
worth of goods to China and $1,817 million worth to Taiwan in 
1994. Clearly, the People's Republic is no match for Taiwan. But 
China's star as the economic dynamo of the 21st century is fast 
rising. 

However, as the relationship between Africa and China under- 
goes rapid and profound change, one paradox remains unresolved. 
South Africa, the continent’s economic powerhouse, maintains 
full diplomatic relations with Taipei — and not Beijing. This dip- 
lomatic anachronism is a legacy of the apartheid years. South Af- 
rican President Nelson Mandela paid a state visit to Taiwan last 
year — he has never set foot in the People's Republic — and his 
foreign minister, Alfred Nzo, was in Taipei earlier this year. Nzo 
also visited Beijing just before he came to Cairo to sign the Af- 
rican Nuclear Weapons Free Zone Treaty. Nevertheless, “there is 
a Chinese representative office in Johannesburg rendering full 
diplomatic functions and consular services," explained Anthea 
Joubert, of the South African Embassy in Cairo. “The Chinese in- 
terest office is called the Chinese Cultural Centre in South Africa, 
and (here is a similar South African Cultural Centre in Beijing. 
The Taiwanese, on the other hand, have a full-fledged diplomatic 
mission in Pretoria.” 

South Africa is oot among the African, countries to be visited by 
President Jiang Zemin. The African National Congress toed the 
Moscow line, while Beijing supported the Pan- African Congress 
of Azania. 

The South African Chinese community is some 100,000-strong. 
They ore mainly from the Chinese mainland, but other Chinese of 
Hang Kong and Taiwanese extraction have moved into the coun- 
try in the past fow years. The first influx of ethnic Chinese came 


Chinese President Jiang Zemin tours Africa 
this week, rekindling the old flames of friend- 
ship but abandoning grants in favour of inter- 
est-bearing loans, writes Gamal Nkrumah 






in the early 1920s to work as Labourers when South Africa’s rail- 
way infrastructure was befog built. Today, they are mainly 
and financiers. Most large South African cities have a thriving 
Chinatown. 

Taiwan is a trading nation par excellence. Taiwanese exports 
and imports accounted for 74 per cent of its gross domestic prod- 
uct (GDP) in 1994. Tiny Taiwan ranked 12th in the of the 
world’s largest trading nations. It exported $92.9 billion worth of 
goods last year. The comparable figure for China was $121 bfl- 
IkHL The 21 millioa Taiwanese had a GDP per capita of $1 1,500 
m 1994. Taiwan’s per capita income is 20 times as high as the 
People s Republic. Last year. Taiwan’s GDP stood at$24I bil- 
*25^-5® China, with some 1300 million people, had a GDP of 
$630 Mlum. But the Taiwanese have a lot of firithfo China's rap- 
^ btieralising economy Tafrvanese investment fo China stood 
at $4.6 billion by the end of 1994. 

Whatdoes all this mean for Africa? The ambassador of Niger in 
Cairo, Mamane Oumarou, whose country was the first to ditch 
Beijmg m favour of Taipei three years ago, told Ai-Ahram Weekly 
that Tanvmi was a for more important trading partner and aid do- 
oot than the People s Republic. “Poor countries, like Nicer, are ' 
denied the oppartimity to have good relations with all entries. ' 
They i are^often tmfeirly forced to choose between two valuable 
friends, he noted. Niger s decision to recognise Tafoei srt a nrec- 

«*■*“<£« among ^unpove^SFraiS^i^ Se- 
ttles of West Africa’s Sahel belt wuu- 

The Malian i ambassador to Egypt, Allaye Alphady CisoL was 
adamant that despite the feet that Mali’s tteighbomT—^Sfoto 


J* £ ,ger * the east - ted servered diplomatics^ 

tfa ePeop le s Repub hern favour of Taiwan, MaS would continue 
£ excellent working relations with Beijing. “The-Ounese ' 
built an ultra-modem international conference cStre in tie Msd- - 
ian capital Ba^rko fo 1995, Mali and china havTt£L^£h£ .. 
venture projects, gjeciailym a^icutaire, sugar production, E' 
maceutical products and textiles," Ciss£ told the ’ 

The Chinese fond such projects and they are built with Chinese 
expertise. Still, many African bSSlte 

tire of Chinese sports sodiums and other white detAaS™^ ■ 
71 * SeB ffi Be Egypt. 

wra mexe “We rcenaly decided to recogShcR? ! 

public of China {Taiwan]” he said. “We have 
links wife Taiwan. Wesgl do business with Beijh^Sai^ - 
have not yet evacuated then* emhassy fo Dakar lEhrt SSS"' 
notified us that it will do so in due course.” ““ ““J™ 8 “ . 
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El-Fayei d’s calling 

Is Mohamed El-Fayed.tiyirig to be Britain's answer to America's Ross Perot? Alxfallali Abdef-Salam reports from London 


'Hie British daflylte Independentr Texxattfy pub- 
Wished on its front page a report stating that Mo- 
hamed El-Fayed, the Egyptian owner of London's 
most famous department store, Hatreds, wasse-. 
credy ptornirng to establish a political party. The 
new patty wcukl ahn, the report read, to reform 
the British constitutional system. Twenty-three 
million pounds sterling are said to have been ear- . 
ranke d by El-Fayed for candidates of the pros- 
pective Reform Party during the forthcoming par- 
liamentary elections, due m the first half of next 
year. 

A statement issued by EI-Fayed's offices denied 
he had such plans and claimed that toe In- 
dependent had been referring to a proposal under 
study by British constitution experts. Nonetheless, 
it is clear that El-Fayed has political ambitions 
which he is willing to submit for pubhc discussion 
in Britain. The British political system, which was 
once impermeable to tycoons, has — like Italy 
and the United States — become more responsive 
to them. Sir Janies Goldsmith, toe billionaire who 
recently set tip toe Referendum Party, is a good 
example of the phenomenon. 

But how can someone who does not have Brit- 
ish nationality establish a political party in Brit- 
ain? Mansur Maldc, aBritish lawyerwho has spe- 
cialised in matters 'relating to immigration and 
political asylum, explained “Anyone who obtains 
mil residence in Britain is entitled ip vote and to 
exexcise political rights including the right to es- 
tablish political parties,” he toldAI-Aftram Week- ■ 
fy. El-Fayed enjoys full residence rights in Brit- 
ain. 

Mohamed El-Fayed and his two brothers, Ali 
and Salah, came under die spotlight of the British 
media in toe early eighties. The Fayed brothers 
had a conflict with a businessman called Tiny Ro- 
land over the purchase of the House of Fraser 
group, winch consists of 59 stores in addition to 
Harrods. While the Fayed brothers won the deal, 
Roland, the owner of the weekly Observer, 


-launched defematcay campaigns against toe broto- 
- era -on the pages of Ins newspaper. The battle in- 
tensified in 1989, to toe extent that TheObserver 
published a special issue in March of torn year de- 
voted entirely to the discussion of toe Fayed case. 

The Fayeds enjoyed toe unquestionable support 
Of the Conservatives under the leadership of for- 
mer Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher. The 
brothers save generous contributions to the party, 
a feet which led Tiny Rbbmd to accuse the Tories 

of compromising the requirements for the conclu- 
sion of the. Hacnods deal. 

. However, toe Fayeds* relationship with the To- 
ries deteriorated aito Thatcher ana a number of 
confrontations, with top party members took 
place. Mohamed. is still struggling to obtain Brit- 
ish nationality, tooagh be has lived in England for 
30 years. 

Dr Sofia Safwat, a Sudanese legal consultant 
practising in London, explained that when an ap- 
plication far nationality is refused no reasons are 
normally given. From, toe legal stand point na- 
tionality is a gift not a right and, therefore, no au- 
thority can compel toe Home Office to grant Brit- 
ish nationality to a person who was not bom in 
Britain. 

According to Safwat, in formati on leaked from 
the i mm i g ra ti on Office attributes the refusal to 
grant nationality to El-Fayed to the confhrataticrns 
which have taken place between him and the Tory 
government during the part two years. El-Fayed 
himself does not deny that there are conflicts, and 
from time to time he attacks the government In 
an interview with the Daily Telegraph* be charged 
that 15 per cent of : the Conservative members of 
the House of Commons were comipt and that the 
house had become a “takeaway” facility: the one 
who pays gets what be wants rapidly. 

Michael Cole, toe Fayeds’ spokesman, told Al- 
Ahram Weekly that divulging the names of corrupt 
members of parliament had turned toe Tory gov- 
ernment against Mohamed The Conservatives 


have not forgotten that El-Fayed forced former 
Trade Minister Neil Hamilton to resign when toe 
businessman produced evidence to show that 
Hamilton compromised his government position 
by staying at the El-Fayed-owned Rhz Hotel in 
Paris free of charge. 

Mohamed EI-Faycd’s political agenda, Cole 
told the Weekly, was merely to establish an in- 
dependent trust to explore and study ideas for con- 
stitutional reforms in Britain. El-Fayed would not 
play any role in the new organisation except fi- 
nancing its activities. 

El-Fayed, in his reply to toe Independent’s 
claims, admitted that he was personally concerned 
with promoting certain political ideas, including a 
new Bill of Rights, legislation for the freedom of 
information and the abolition of toe House of 
Lords and die establishment of an elected council 
in its place. 

Professor Peter Walters, a lecturer in political 
science at Liverpool University, told the Weekly, 
“It seems amazing that during toe past few 
months, the British political field has witnessed 
the rise of James Goldsmith, who established toe 
Referendum Party to urge the British to reject 
uniting under a European flag and to propagate 
the slogan 'Yes for London, no for Brussels’, and 
El-Fayed, who is proposing ideas to reform toe 
constitution." A trend has emerged for business- 
men to seek to play a direct role in politics in Brit- 
ain, and Walters emphasised the novelty of this 
phenomenon. While there were cases in the past 
of businessmen attempting to influence the polit- 
ical establishment, he said, they were mostly as- 
similated, particularly by the Tories. 

El-Fayed is no stranger to political ambitions. 
He has tried oo several occasions to buy toe To- 
day arid The Observer newspapers, as well as a ra- 
dio station, but each time the government exerted 
pressure on the owners to prevent media organs 
craning under his influence. El-Fayed does, how- 
ever, own toe satirical magazine Punch. 



London-based tycoon Mohamed El-Fayed 


Just a disaster for the Tories 


In the wake of Conservative Party's 
loss of 573 city council seats in 
British local g o ver nm ent elections 
on 3 May, the tabloid, press 
screamed Pome Minister John Ma- 
jor’s downfall in their banner head- 
lines. “Poll-Axed” proclaimed toe 
Daily Express, while the Sun tri- 
umphantly chirped, “You’re Gone 
John". Gone, in feet, were half toe 
seats the Conservatives woe de- 
fending, as wdl as hi g hly symbolic 
Tray strongholds like traditionally 
Thatcfaerite Basildon and Pe- 
terborough, home of party chairman 
Brian Mawbumey. 

“Conservatives were also stung 
by a wipe-out on 30 councils, leav- 
ing a total of 50 — one in nme — ? 
without any Toy councillors. Big 
cities, including Oxford, Man- 
chester and Newcastle, as welT-as- 
southern new towns such as Slough 
and Harlow, are now Tory-free* 
zones," wrote the Guardian. 

Ivor Crewe, vice-chancellor of 
Essex University, somewhat mit- 
igated the tabloids’ expression of 
glee. “They are not as disappointed 
as they should be,” be said. “They 
were expecting catastrophe, and all 
they got was disaster.” Analysts 
had shown that the Conservatives’ 
results on 3 May would translate 
into 28 per cent of the vote in a 
general election — ■ two points up 
on last year’s projection. 

Addressing the “disaster, John 
Major — like Crewe — looked on 
die bright side: the vote was not toe 
worst, but only toe second worst 
Conservative defeat in local eleo- 


The British Conservative Party last week experienced its second worst local election defeat ever. Faiza 
Rady looks at how the newly rejuvenated Labour Party is winning over former Tory voters in England 


turn history. The prime minister 
summarily downplayed labour’s 
gains at toe polls by fHg m is ni ng toe 
political relevance of focal elections 
when c ompare d to general elec- 
tions. “People have, for as fer back 
as you can go since the second 
world war, chosen by-elections and 
local conocfl' elections to protest 
against die g o ver nm ent of the day,” 
he explained. The low voter turnout 
of 30 per cent an 3 May, compared 
with 46 per cent in toe 1991 general 
election and 78 per cent in the last 
general election, seemed to prove 
Major’s point Referring to the high 
rate of voter -absenteeism, he said: 
“There are millions a nd millions of 
people who will go out and . vote 
Conservative at the next general 
election who chose not to do so 
yesterday.” He further de flat e d the 
Labour victory by pointing out that 
its share of toe vote had actually de- 
clined from 21 per cent in last 
year’s local elections to 16 per cent 
this year. 

Labour called Major’s surface 
confidence “arrogant in toe face of 
disaster”, and celebrated their 464 
seat gains and control of 210 coun- 
cils. Proclaiming a ground-breaking 
victory, analysts stressed that elec- 
tion issues fold gone beyond local 
politics,. “These elections are im- 
portant, because in very few con- 
stituencies are local issues at stake,” 


wrote Anne Apfefbanm, a col- 
umnist for the Evening Standard. 
To almost every one the mam issue 
is the prime minister, the party and 
the government." Labour leader 
Tony Blair described the results as 
“excellent for new Labour and 
spectacularly bad fra toe Con- 
servatives”, who were able only to 
“scratch for the odd piece of sta- 
tistical comfort”. Labour cadres 
were especially fired up as many 
traditionally Tory constituencies 
switched to Labour, leading Blair to 
conclude that “steadily and surety 
we are budding toe bond of trust 
with the people”. 

Having lost all major legislative ■ 
elections to the Tories since 1979, 
Labour has good reason to celebrate 
this victory. Many analysts believe 
that toe party's marginalisation was 
due to a gradual and consistent ero- 
sion of its union-based blue-collar 
constituency. During toe 1980s, 
Margaret Thatcher successfully en- 
gaged in large-scale uni on-busting, 
while relocating entire sectors of 
Britain’s manufacturing industry to 
Southern countries — which are en- 
dowed with a cheap and un- 
protected workforces. 

The Labour Party lost its most 
imp ort a nt base when the industrial 
and building sectors fired 40 per 
cent of their workers; indeed, by toe 
raid of the '80s, these two sectors 


employed only 25 per cent of the 
entire workforce. Confronted with a 
new generation of mostly white- 
collar service workers with a differ- 
ent culture and class background, 
toe party no longer spoke the lan- 
guage of its constituency. At this 
point, Labour faced a real dilemma: 
aligning its position tOO closely 
with the prevailing neo-liberal ide- 
ology would further erode their tra- 
ditional blue-collar support, but the 
conventional socialist discourse al- 
ienated the “new” working class. 
“The attempt to juggle these ten- 
dencies resulted m toe most con- 
fused and muddled definition of the 
party’s political per sp e cti ve and 
platform,” wrote * economist 
Francois Poirier. 

Hence Labour restructured itself, 
redefining its basic tenets. As early 
as 1985, the party admitted that 
most trade-union bargain wig rights 
had been irremediably lost to 
Thatcherism. Between ’87 and *90, 
leading cadres accepted toe privat- 
isation of major stale enterprises by 
sc ra pping the nationalisation clause 
from their platform. But it was real- 
ly with Tony Blair’s nomination to 
the leadership in 1994 fo»r the re- 
visionist trend accelerated. Blair 
sought to project the “new Labour” 
image by discarding the old leftist 
principles. 

Thus toe economic definition of 


socialism as toe “collective own- 
ership of toe means of production 
and exchange” and the class refer- 
ence to the workers’ movement, as 
represented in toe party’s affiliation 
with the trade unions, were chal- 
lenged. In the April *95 Labour Par- 
ty conference, members over- 
whelmingly voted to reduce the 
economic definition of socialism to 
the loose objective of seeking “so- 
cial justice”, while toe executive 
party commission limited trade- 
union representation to the party 
conference. Moreover, Tony Blair’s 
revamped “neo-Labour Party” care- 
fully avoided any direct references 
to social inequalities in its frantic 
efforts to capture the middle-class 
vote. Sociologist Marc Lazar ex- 
plains that toe party finally reached 
mainstream voters Ity adopting a 
kind of populist Chnkian socialist 
strategy with strong Conservative 
overtones. By acknowledging that 
the welfare state had finally become 
redundant and focusing on in- 
dividual responsibility, toe Labour 
discourse of the ’90s in effect 
merged with die dominant neo- 
liberal position. 

But bow does this “in” Labour- 
speak address Britain's increasingly 
disenfranchised working class? 
While it is true that upward mobil- 
ity fra young professionals is still 
the norm, economist John Grieve 
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Smith has documented bow high 
unemployment levels and “flexible” 
employment — a euphe mism for 
low-paid, part-time temporary jobs 
— have caused the number of poor 
people to triple since the early ’80s. 
Life expectancy for the poor is now 
eight years below the national aver- 
age. And between *75 and '92, the 
purchasing power of toe lowest in- 
come bracket, which includes 10 
per cent of all male workers, de- 
creased in real terms. Moreover, so- 
cial service budget slashes, which 
principally affect toe working class, 
coupled with Conservative fiscal 
policies, increased absolute pov- 
erty. While unemployment com- 
pensation was adjusted to family 
size and needs before Thatcherism, 
the reformed Conservative package 
allocates a fixed compensation Tate, 
regardless of toe number of family 
dependents. 

The dire material conditions of 
the British poor have induced Ox- 
fem — an organisation which as- 
sists impoverished Third World {ra- 
tions — to start an anti-poverty 
programme in Britain last year. To 
justify his decision, Oxfem's di- 
rector explained that with 14 mil- 
lion people with incomes below the 
national average and one out of 
four families requiring some form 
of welfare assistance, Britain need- 
ed to follow toe survival strategy of 
Southern communities. Whether 
Tony Blair's reconstructed Labour 
Party can address this crisis at the 
political level remains an open 
question. 
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Italians reject the right 

Italy has just voted in a left-of-oentre government for the first time in 50 years. Sayed Awad analyses the election results 


These are e.rr^g, if somewhat^ uncertain, times for Italy as ir holds the 
i^enev of the European Union. The 55th government in Italy’s post- 
SSwWar II history promises to be the most left-wingin Italy's con- 
■ u_r n i-f tristorv. The upper and lower houses of the Italian parliament 
^rontroltetiby toe Olive Tree coalition — an up-: 
!!L^ted victory for Italy's left Romano Prodi, head of a centrist 
SSvwhich forms part of the coalition, has been designfltedpnme mm- 
President Oscar Luigi Scalfiro this month. ‘ ■ „ 

Tree won 319 of the 630 seats in the tower house ofpariia- 
Soamter of Deputies, and 167 of the 315 seats m the upper 
Serrate. Umberto Boss’s Northern League; which, wants au- 
fnTtofiraosoerous northern regions of Italy, secured 59 seats m 
senate, while toe.rightof-centre Free- 

-0?' toe .bUve Tree’s biggert branch, the 
Party 0 ^ toe Left, obtained fewra votes than Enrico Ber- 
^ ^nner Italian Communist Party; used to 
a decade or two ago. But D’Alema tbtoiy is ca- 


pable of formi ng a coalition government with other left-wing parties — 
a feat that forever eluded Beriinguer. The Denmcratic Party of the Left 
is toe largest spin-off from toe now defunct Italian Communist Party. 

Hie Democratic Party of the Left still has the hammer and sickle on 
its emblem, but it adopted a watered-down version of Marxism in the 
aftermath of the collapse of toe former Soviet Union. The party mod- 
elled itself on toe British Labour Party and lies a fair distance to toe 
right of toe hardline Communist Refoimdarion. which gave the Olive 
Tree BO overall maj ority by adding its votes to toe coalition. The Com- 
munist Refoundation, another offshoot of toe former Communist Party, 
wants to reintroduce toe scala mobile system, which links pay rises to 
inflation. 

.Communism is not dead in Italy, but neither is capitalism or fascism 
for feat matter. The two biggest personalities in toe Freedom Alliance 
are Silvio Berlusconi, its leader, and Gianfranco FmL Leader of fee 
neo-fascist National Alliance, Fife, who was predicted to collect a larg- 
er share of the vote than he did, was one of the biggest losers in fee 
elections. Media tycoon Berlusconi, fee leader of toe Forza Italia Party 


and a former prime mini ster, performed badly as well. He will be 
spending the next few months — maybe years — in and out of court on 
corruption charges such as that of bribing tax inspectors. 

Outgoing Prime Minister Lamberto Dife and lus new Italian Renewal 
party — another Olive Tree member — got a puny 4.3 per cent of the 
vote. Dini's major shortcoming was that he foiled to give Italian voters 
a solid government His coalition was shaky and important decisions 
could not be taken. 

Can Prodi now provide fee long awaited answer to Italy’s political co- 
nundrum? Prodi, widely considered to be economically sophisticated 
and fiscally responsible, has many difficult tasks to accomplish in toe 
next few months. Italy’s unemployment rate stands at 13 per cent Ita- 
ly's public debt amonnts to 125 per cent of its gross national product 
But toe Mediterranean country still has a standard of living higher than 
Britain's* a population bigger than France's and an economy that is Still 
one of the world’s most dynamic. 

Edited by Gamal Nkrumah 
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May Day 
roundup 

North 

PARIS: Waving banners against 

imm i g ra ti on, European in- 
tegration and President Jacques 
Chirac, about 12,000 fer-nght 
supporters marched through the 
Preach capital on the traditional 

labour day. With unemployment 
pushing 12 per cent; weak unions 
and modernisation threatening 
many jobs, polls indicate grow- 
ing disaffection with France’s tra- 
ditional parties. 

Meanwhile the popularity of 
fee extreme right-wing National 
Front is ou the rise. The marchers 
consisted mostly of middle-aged 
and elderly people, particularly 
war veterans and people from de- 
pressed rural areas. Dem- 
onstrators called on fee govern- 
ment to expel immigrants from 
France. 

MOSCOW: Election politics 

dominated May Dty marches, 
wife Russian President Boris 
Yeltsin and communist rival, 
Gennady Zyuganov, «aeh ral- 
lying about 10,000 supporters six 
weeks before the presidential 
polls. 

Yeltsin urged independent 
trade tminnistg carrying blue 
flags to “help citizens to take the 
right decisions” in the 16 June 
elections, while less than two kil- 
ometres away Zyuganov told his 
supporters, amid a sea of red So- 
viet flags and portraits of Lenin, 
that any postponement of the 
polls would trigger civil war. 

Many state workers and pen- 
sioners have not been paid for 
months. The comm unist support- 
ers include many angered by the 
government's failure to pay sal- 
aries and benefits and to stop pro- 
duction plummeting. 

Several other ex-Soviet re- 
publics largely abandoned May 
Day festirities, but thousands 
turned out at rallies in Armenia, 
Belarus and Ukraine. 

BERLIN: Workers demonstrated 
against the government’s pro- 
posed overhaul of the welfare 
state, p rotesti n g most strongly at 
plans to reduce sick pay. The 
head of toe German Federation of 
Trade Unions told 20,000 dem- 
onstrators at Berlin’s City Hall 
that if the gove rnmen t and in- 
dustry were looking for a fight 
“they will find our clenched 
fists". 

In Berlin, leftists and neo-Nazis 
organised their own May Day 
demonstrations. Protesters threw 
stones and bottles at police dur- 
ing a demonstration of some 
9,000 leftists in eastern Berlin. 
Clashes left 48 policeman injured 
in the city. 

TOKYCL-Some 2.1 million Jap- 
anese workers joined rallies na- 
tionwide to declare war on record 
unemployment, as the country 
battles to lift itself out of hs 
worst post-war recession. 

Some 1,100 May Day events 
took place across Japan, but most 
were held in a festive mood wife 
participants attracted more by 
rock’n’roll concerts and comedy 
shows than worker solidarity. 

South 

NEW DELHI: Trade union of- 
ficials in fee country’s com- 
munist citadel of Calcutta said 
workers’ processions would not 
be held, in line wife an Election 
Commission ban. Seventeen 
states and federal territories voted 
in toe second round of India’s na- 
tional elections. 

Celebrations normally draw 
tens of thousands to fee city's 
Cbowringbee area, amid fiery 
speeches and colourful portraits 
of Marx and Lefen- 

BEU1NG: There were no top- 
level celebrations, but 100,000 
Chinese workers, farmers, sol- 
diers, stiMtents and c hildr en from 
all parts of the country flocked to 
T iananm en Square, to watch the 
ceremony of raising the national 
flag. 

SEOUL: Some 15,000 trade un- 
ion militants staged a May Day 
march urging the South Korean 
government to ease restrictions 
on organised labour and to let un- 
ions take up political activities. 

SWAZILAND: More than 40,000 
Swazi wankers turned up at a ral- 
ly in an industrial town m toe east 
of the country to celebrate the 
tiny southern Afri can kingdom’s 
first official May Day holiday. 

Swazi King Mswatti EH, who 
rules by decree, reluctantly 
agreed to make May Day a public 
holiday. It is, however, an unpaid 
one, much to the anger of workers 
who have been demanding that 
King Mswatti reinstate tire con- 
stitution suspended by his father 
King Sobbuza in 1973. 

MEXICO CITY: For toe second 
year running, toe government and 
unions opted not to bold tradi- 
tional May Day parades due to 
economic constraints. But thou- 
sands of workers independently 
took to toe streets in peaceful 
marches to demonstrate against 
government economic policies. 

DAR ES SALAAM: Tanzanian 
President Benjamin Mkapa raised 
file minimum wage from S20 to 
S30 a month and ordered a gener- 
al pay rise for all workers in toe 
country. 

Compiled by Hoba Samir 
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The desert within 


With less than three weeks to go until the elections, Feres has a | 
lot on his mind. Aside from die fact that he laces strong opposi- 
tion from the Likud Party, which is reeling in votes with the 
promise of continuing the policy of establishing settlements, he 
was recently targeted in a UN report on the Qans massacre. 

In response to charges lodged in the report that Israel was 
Ttiarfc aware of the presence of Lebanese civilians in the UN 
compound, Peres has found it effective to blame die UN lor al- 
legedly not having informed him of the presence of refugees. 
But what of the fact that he had no business bombing a UN 
compound in die first place, whether or not Hezbullah guer- 
rillas were hiding out there? 

Given Israel's repeated assertion that its security interests 
precede all else, the answer obviously is that this issue was in- 
consequential. as perhaps were the lives of over 100 Lebanese 
civilians. 

The same can be said about the ongoing final status nego- 
tiations. When presented in February with an agreed summary ; 
of the issues to be discussed during the settlement talks, Peres 
refected them outright “Who says there must be a Palestinian 
state," he asked in a recent interview. The Palestinians would 
be the first to come to mind, with Israeli negotiators in Taba 
coming in at a close second. 

They are singing a different song from Peres', but then again, 
they are not campaigning. Ron Pundak, a senior Peres aide who 
is in charge of the final status talks on Jerusalem, recently said, 
“Id three years, if all goes well, a Palestinian state will 
emerge... and why would Jerusalem not be its capital?" Appar- 
ently, Pundak and bis entourage are willing to tackle this issue, 
bur is Peres? 

Tbe answer would probably lean more towards the af- 
firmative rian noL However, any clear, positive signs are pain- 
fully absent from the comments he has made in several recent 
interviews. This may simply be a defense mechanism or public- 
ity ploy while on the campaign trail, but when it comes to a 
ticklish issue such as Palestinian sovereignty and Arab-Israeli 
peace process, it is a dangerous gambit What Palestinian 
would want to bet on a future shrouded in a possible maybe? 


in the 1950s, pan-Arabism began to acquire Manichean overtones, writes Lutffi El-Kholi. 
Arab nationalists became entrenched in an all-out battle of good against evil. Geography and 
history have conspired against the formation of a unified Arab nation: what are the alternatives? 


An attempt to read objectively the current 
state of the Arab world brings to tight three 
essential aspects. The first discussed In a 
previous article, related to the spirit of pan- 
Arab unity and the drive to unification. This 
spirit was, in thought feeling and action, 
more profound and more dynamic during the 
period of colonial rule, despite its divisive 
tyranny, than during the entire post- 
independence period that witnessed tbe crea- 
tion of the Arab League. For nearly fifty 
years now, tbe Arab world has been de- 
bilitated by the incapacity to organise col- 
lective action and to take the initiative in re- 
sponding to tbe problems of the Arab 
community, both at home and abroad. In 
short, a prevalent weakness has developed, 
and appears to have acquired all the symp- 
toms of a chronic disease. 

The second aspect which emerges from this 
reading, and which may go some way to- 
wards explaining the organic causes of the 
weakness, relates to topography. Topography 
has posed, and continues to pose, an in- 
surmountable physical and psychological ob- 
stacle, not only to pan-Arab unity, but to ef- 
fective and long- lasting interaction between 
the various Arab parties in a manner that 
both promotes joint interests and fosters a 
co mmuna l vision and a collective will. 

In other words, the fact that 85 to 90 per 
cent of the total land surface of the Arab 
world is desert impedes uninterrupted social, 
economic and cultural interaction. The geog- 
raphy of the Arab world does not form a con- 
tinuum from the west (the Maghreb) to the 
east (the Mashreq); instead, tbe Arab coun- 
tries, which supposedly embody the com- 
munal will. are scattered oases, each an is- 
land unto itself, in a vast expanse of desert 
From pre-Islamic times to the post- 
independence era, pan-Arabism as an ideol- 
ogy, as cultural dynamism and political ac- 
tion, has repeatedly come up against the si- 
lent, barren expanses of sand which enclose 
Arab countries wi thin their isolated shells. 

In his recent work, Arab Politics and the 
Implications of the Nation-State, the well- 
known Bahraini scholar Dr Mohamed Jaber 
Al-Ansari, writes: “The lifeless desert spaces 
have prevented the emergence in the Arab 
world of an organic communal fabric with a 
single, integrated cycle of interaction that 
would constitute the synthetic force of so- 
ciety in a single, permanent and self- 
perpetuating Arab nation, from the distant 
past to the present day. The intervening 
desert, with its inherent spirit of alienation 
and estrangement, was the natural environ- 
ment in which the distant and diverse tribal, 
sectarian and regional disparities evolved, 
over time, into distinct (socio-political) en- 
tities." 

This is remarkably ironic. The Arab world 
occupies a uniquely strategic comer of tbe 
globe. It is, one might say, at the heart of the 
world, spanning Africa and Asia, facing Eu- 
rope across tbe Mediterranean and over- 
looking the Americas via the Atlantic. Yet 
the Arabs have rarely been able to turn this 
incomparable strategic advantage to their 
benefit, particularly during the period that 
followed national independence and the crea- 
tion of the Arab League. This applies as 
much to political and security matters (the 
Arab-Israeli struggle) as it does to the pursuit 
of economic interests (as a dominant in- 
fluence at the crossroads of international ec- 
onomic and commercial relations). 

The reason? For generations before the cur- 
rent revolution in communications tech- 
nology, the arid topography of this region has 
separated the centres of civilization within it, 
prevented mutual influence and the exchange 
of expertise, and given rise to profound, and 
sometimes antagonistic, regional political, ec- 
onomic and cultural disparities. Simultane- 
ously, it generated varying degrees of a cul- 
tural schizophrenia which set Bedouin 
tribalism against urban metropolitan] sm. The 


tribalism metaphor is clear, and is valid to 
this day: the exclusive narrow-mindedness, 
the aversion to change and innovation (re- 
gardless of whether the tent is replaced by 
the house and tbe camel supplanted by the 
car), which surrounds and sometimes violent- 
ly encroaches upon the oases of sophistica- 
tion and open-mindedness, unwilling to let 
them rest until progress has been hindered. 

While these conflicting values have always 
existed side by side, from the level of socio- 
political systems to that of individual psy- 
chology, the atmosphere generated by the 
desert topography of the region has been gen- 
erally inimical to the spirit of modernism. As 
a result, we find that, throughout the course 
of Arab history, tbe closed spirit of tribal pa- 
rochialism has ultimately gained the upper 
hand. 

It is true that Islam, when it was first prop- 
agated throughout the region, allowed civ- 
ilization to triumph over tribalism. Before 
four centuries had passed, however, the Arab 
Muslims had begun to reject the spirit of 
modernity, reverting to various forms of eth- 
nic fanaticism, ideological bigotry and re- 
ligious partisanship. The political, intellectual 
and religious inflexibility that evolved gave 
rise, over time, to a panoply of political forc- 
es. expressing nationalist, fundamentalist, or 
socialist ideologies, all of which were driven 
to a greater or lesser extent by this desert 
austerity. 

It is also true that the Zionists' first defeat 
of the Arabs, the creation of the state of Is- 
rael in 1948, the boom in oil wealth and the 
massive human, social and economic move- 
ment that this generated, either within the 
petrol-exporting nations or between them and 
other Arab countries, and the revolutionary 
advances in transportation and communica- 
tions technology gave the rising tide of pan- 
Arabism the historic opportunity to transcend 
the disadvantages of desert topography in or- 
der to resolve the age-old conflict between 
tribal and metropolitan mentalities. 

This potential remained unfulfilled, how- 
ever, drowned by the problems which re- 
sulted from the economics of the petrol in- 
dustry, the war with Israel, the dictates of 
economic development and the politics of the 
Cold War. Tbe Arab mind, torn between tri- 
balism and modernism, was unable to con- 
tend with these problems in a unified frame- 
work of common interest, and to maintain a 
healthy balance between individual national 
and pan-Arab identities. 

Rational dialogue, conducted in tbe cor- 
ridors of the Arab League, could have trans- 
lated into practical projects such as economic 
unity and the common Arab market; instead, 
sharp ideological conflicts erupted, foelled by 
a Bedouin fanaticism which demanded an in- 
stant solution at any price and regardless of 
the realistic demands of the situation. Right- 
wing, left-wing, progressive, reactionary, 
Muslim, nationalist, Sunni, Shi’ite, Baathist, 
Nasserist — every camp bared its teeth and 
dug in its heels, waving the banners of its la- 
bel overhead. Not an inch was yielded; there 
was no common ground. Any compromise in 
the interest of unity was automatically ruled 
out. The forces of rationalism and modernity 
retreated before rampant factionalism; tbe in- 
tractable desert crept inexorably closer to the 
oases of civilisation. One morning we awoke 
to the maelstrom of the Gulf War. 

Geography is nothing but barren land, until 
human energies and ingenuity bring it life 
3nd history. This brings us to the crucial 
question. Can the Arabs work for the Arabs? 
Can die Arabs transform the lethal desert 
within them into fertile soil before it is too 
late? The battle of modernity against tri- 
balism, materially and psychologically, has 
become the pivot for the project of national 
resurrection. Victory in this battle implies 
providing the practical bases for foe develop- 
ment of common interests within a diverse 
framework. Only when this is achieved can 


we mobilise foe massive intellectual, polit- 
ical, economic and scientific energies which 
have remained inert to this day, each con- 
fined to Its respective field, in curler to build 
a tangible, not merely conceptual, edifice for 
the pursuit of common Arab interests. This 
edifice, in turn, will govern foe quality of in- 
ter-Arab relations. As the tangible -embodi- 
ment of the spirit of rationalism, it will raise 
foe most formidable defense against the reck- 
less ideological adventurism that, with more 
or less vehemence, springs up from time to 
tiiriPi, in the guise of “na- 

tionalism", or “progresSrvism”. 

Yet it would be unrealistic to expect, that 
the discourse- which currently governs inter- 
Arab relations will lead to this victory. Since 
the beginning of foe second half of this cen- 
tury, pan- Arab ideology, in theoretical and 
political discourse, has undergone a palpable 
transformation. No longer does it operate 
within foe framework of a critical, empirical ■ 
interpretation of history as tbe guide foe dem- 
ocratic popular action. Rather, it has acquired 
a prescriptive didacticism that has virtually 
lost touch with reality and entered, with al- 
most missionary zeal, foe realm of millen- 
arian mysticism. 

The project of a single Arab nation, con- 
taining all Arab countries within a unified po- 
litical entity, defeated by centuries of com- 
plicity and treachery, is awaiting its second 
coming. It has become the “sacred mission*’ 
of foe post-Worid War H generations to see 
foe realisation of this project The second 
world war was an historic juncture which 
brought foe Arabs one more time lace to face 
with “destiny". In its wake, the state of Israel 
was forcibly implanted in foe region and the 
Arab countries, weak and divided. 

In other words, foe ideology of pan- 
Arabism has become a panacea. Com- 
prehensive unity signified foe “resurrection" 
of the “eternal mission of foe Arab nation" 
that would guide liberation movements, feed 
the hungry, restore honour, exact revenge for 
Israel’s crimes, and bring progress and pros- 
perity to a tom, fragmented Arab people and 
their weak and crumbling governments. An- 
imosity toward the nation-state (in tbe Magh- 
reb’s pan-Arabist discourse) or the region- 
state (in the literature of foe Arab Mashreq) 
has become holy writ for the various pan- 
nationalist organisations. Any sacrifice, how- 
ever costly, can be justified through refer- 
ences to real for conquest of foe ideal — as 
though “destiny” had sided with “its nation” 
to bnng it victory. 

Since foe 1950s, foe pan-Arab movement 
has been dominated by this millenarian credo. 
This is manifested in foe fiery slogans and 
ideological tracts, which can be quickly read 
and interpreted as you please, and in a se- 
lective, romantic rendering of foe past to 
serve as a model for what foe Arab nation 
should be like in tire future. It also happens to 
be far removed from foe reality in which we 
live and which is frill of problems and issues 
of a completely different nature. It appears 
that foe door to innovative thinking has been 
closed. The philosophy of pan-Arabism has 
retreated into a shell of rigid, glorified re- 
vivalism; it has no time to waste on critical 
analysis and empirical study. 

Yet, is foe culture of pan-Arabism — and 
not die pan-Arab movement — im- 
poverished? Quite the contrary. Valuable and 
creative scholarly endeavours have been con- 
tributed to its evolution by a plethora of Arab 
thinkers, both mediaeval and modem. The 
problem is that, since the mid-fifties, the pan- 
Arab movement has lost touch with this vast 
heritage and with the spirit of academic in- 
quiry it represents. 

But how was the spirit of objectivity re- 
placed by the dreams of idealists? Reality 
was once critically assessed; in foe ’50s and 
’60s, a holy war was waged on foe nation- 
state, considered “anomalous" in the greater 
Arab entity. 


Challenging Israel’s myths 


Much of foe credit in rousing international 
public opinion against the appalling Qana 
massacre must go to CNN. whose ex- 
tensive coverage of foe tragedy included 
harrowing images of Lebanese civilians 
tom apart by foe brutal Israeli attack on 
the UN inspection post where they had tak- 
en refuge. Having said that, however, one 
can only wonder at the sense of timing 
which led CNN to devote its prime view- 
ing slot that same evening to a screening 
of Steven Spielberg's documentary, Sur- 
vivors of the Holocaust. The only possible 
explanation is that it was an attempt to 
temper the impact of Israeli atrocities by 
reminding viewers of Jewish suffering at 
the hands of the Nazis. 

In foe event, the incident is just another 
salvo in the psychological war the West is 
waging to consecrate certain symbols of 
Jewish persecution as sacrosanct. Indeed, 
given foe deep feelings of guilt that foe 
West harbours towards the Jews, this prom- 
ises to remain an important arena of psy- 
chological warfare in future. Among the 
most inviolable of these symbols is the fig- 
ure of six million cited as the number of 
Jewisb victims of foe Holocaust, not least 
because it is used to justify Israel's le- 
gitimacy as a state. 

While there is no doubt that Hitler ex- 
terminated huge numbers of Jews in con- 
centration camps like Auschwitz. Bu- 
chenwald and Dachau (allegedly four 
million), they were not the only group, eth- 
nic or otherwise, to be thus targeted. Gyp- 
sies, Serbs at the hands of Croat Fascists 
(foe Ustasas) and Communists from various 
countries suffered the same fate. 

Since the end of World War II, Israeli 
Nazi- hunters like Simon Wiesenthal have re- 
lentlessly hunted down former Nazi war 
criminals wherever they happened to be, us- 
ing all available means, legal or otherwise, 
to smoke them out of hiding. However, no 
thorough investigation of thesix million fig- 
ore was ever undertaken. Although the fig- 
ure is more an assessment based on the sto- 
ries told by foe survivors of these camps 
than the result of a systematic enquiry, an 
assessment made at foe emotionally charged 
moment when foe camps were liberated and 
foe pitiful plight of their survivors revealed. 


French philosopher Roger 
Garaudy is being prosecuted 
for daring to challenge a 
claim Israel considers un- 
touchable. Mohamed Sid- 
Ahmed discusses the issue 


any researcher who dared dispute it was im- 
mediately branded an anti-Semite, a racist 
and a Fascist. 

A few years ago, foe eminent American 
scholar, Noam Chomsky, hims elf a Jew, 
was villi fied for writing an introduction to 
a book which, while admitting that the 
Jews had suffered intolerable persecution at 
the_ hands of foe Nazis, questioned the va- 
lidity of the six million figure. Today it is 
foe turn of foe well-known French in- 
tellectual, Roger Garaudy, who recently 
published a book under foe title Les 
Mythes Fonda tears de la Politique Is- 
raelienne , in which he presents strong ev- 
idence to suggest that foe number of Jews 
actually exterminated in the camps is clos- 
er to one million than four million. 

In foe ensuing outcry, Garaudy became 
the victim of a smear campaign designed to 
cast doubts on his credibility. Much was 
made of his “flightiness", as represented in 
a chequered career. Once the philosopher 
of the French Communist Party and a 
member of its Political Bureau, he left foe 
Party after the Soviet invasion of Czech- 
oslovakia in 1968. He then became a cham- 
pion of dialogues between civilizations and 
religions, to begin with between Christians 
and atheists, then between protagonists of 
the three monotheistic religions. He con- 
verted to Protestantism, then to Islam. The 
somewhat erratic course of bis life has laid 
him open to accusations of inconsistency, 
despite the undeniable rigour of his argu- 
mentation. 

But support for Garaudy came from an 
unexpected source. The 86-year old Abbfi 
Pierre, a legendary figure of unimpeachable 
reputation who, during foe Nazi Occupa- 


tion, risked his life on numerous occa- 
sions to help French Jews, and who now 
defends foe Palestinians and foe Lebanese, 
rose to Garaudy’s defense. In an open let- 
ter to foe author of the controversial book, 
whom be addressed as “my friend", the 
highly respected priest said that although 
be had not read the entire book, he had 
read enough to know that it was, like all 
Garaudy’s books, a meticulously re- 
searched work that deserved to be calmly 
assessed. 

This vote of confidence from the Abb£ 
Pierre caused quite a stir in France, where 
Garaudy is under fire from all quarters. 
Even the Communist Party, which under 
the leadership of Robert Hue has tried to 
woo Garaudy back into its fold and to dis- 
sipate the ill-feeling occasioned by his ex- 
pulsion for stands he took in the past, was 
severely critical of his book, which it de- 
scribed as lacking objectivity. 

If all these incidents prove one thing, it 
is that foe consecration of Israel's le- 
gitimacy promises to remain a high- 
priority issue in foe foreseeable future. Is- 
rael was created in the context of tense re- 
lations ’ between Christian Europe and its 
Jewish communities- The tensions between, 
the two sides are as yet unresolved. Al- 
though foe spotlight is now focused on the 
acute conflict between Jews and Arabs in 
foe Middle East, foe conflict is in reality a 
trilateral game in which foe third player is 
the Christian West. 

Of course, foe wholesale slaughter of 
Jews qualifies as genocide whether foe ' 
number of victims is one million or four 
million. The real reason behind Israel's re- 
fusal to countenance any investigation 
aimed at determining the exact figure for 
purposes of historical accuracy is that it 
feels vulnerable if key elements in Zionist 
propaganda are desanctified. 

The issue is rendered even more sensitive 
by foe feet that today, and from within Israel 
itself a new generation of historians are ques- 
tioning many of the myths and taboos whose 
perpetuation is . perceived by many Jews as a 
perquisite for survivaLj It is time' they re- 
alised that for a stable peace to take hold in 
foe region, mythology must give way to his- 
torical accuracy. 



The transformation is probably a mamfesta- 
tion of foe rapture of victory felt throughout 
the Arab world when foe Suez Canal was na- 
tionalised in 1956. This was not merely a vic- 
tory against foe West in *■ 

unprecedented economic and political vi«opr 

for an Arab country over one of foe worid s 

largest multi-national corporations, one of the 
giants Which were attempting to tighten .then- 
grip on foe international e conom y- _ 

Egypt’s political victory during foe Tripartite 
Invasion of 1958 — its actual mibtaiy defiat 

not withs t an ding — augmented this foruLAb- 
del-Nasser, practically unknown force yeas 
previously, , was elevated to the stature of a teg- 
eodary hero, willing to enter into battle against 
foe mightiest foes. At the time, many na- 
tionalist leaders, particularly those of Syria, 
Lebanon and Jordan, said of Abdel-Nasser that 
be bad demonstrated bis heroism in foe fight 
against Zionist forces in Palestine in I948r it 
was, therefore, no coincidence that “on that 
pare Arab soil" he concaved his plans for the 
“blessed” revolution of July 1952. His success, 
according to the pan-Arab perspective, was foe 
firat sign of the Arab come-back after foe de- 
feat of 1948. 

In Philosophy of the Revolution , Nasser 
mentions that his ancestors woe the Arab 
tribe of Bam Muir, 'who migrated from foe 
Arabian Peninsula to Upper Egypt. As such, 
he was no longer an ordnjaiy man, foe prod- 
uct of his time and place. Hie became a fir 
larger being: the bidden saviour of Arab na- 
tionalism who had returned at last, a latter- 
day Sai«iin waging . wax against Egypt's en- 
emies — the tnnHf m crusaders — Zionism 


b 


and Western imperialism. When, in 1958,. he. 
“saved" Syria from die clutches of its en- 


emies at home and abroad, by becoming the 
leader of the UAR, the first unification of 
Arab countries in modem history, his status 
as tbe leader of pan-Arabism was farther en- 
trenched. The UAR consisted only of two 
countries; but, to pan-Arabists, it was foe 
first nar) j p the coffin of a system of separate 
nation-states. 

The transition bad taken place within. foe 
space of two years. The “single Arab nation” 
and its “leader" merged into a metaphysical 
creed in which the straggle for unity 'twa 
played ont in foe realm of myth and legend. 
The creed has bred a. passionate zeal, and has 
created its own heresy: the nation-state. 

Perhaps these characteristics of post- 1956 
pan-Arabist thought and action help 'to' ex- 
plain . certain subsequent events that appear 
somehow self-contradictory. They explain, 
for example, why die Arab Baatb Party in 
Syria — tbe first political manifestation of 
modem pan-Arabism — agreed to dissolve it- 
self in 1958 according to the conditions Nas- 
ser had stipulated. After all, "the legendary 
hero of tire Arab rebirth bad set tire condi- 
tions. There was no way the Booth Party 
cotatd counter with an alternative proposal 
that may have been more democratic. 

They also explain why the Baathists in Syr- 
ia, who had joined the opposition td foe UAR 
less than a year after its creation, rallied be- 
hind the pan-Arabists’ condemnation of Nas- 
ser in 1961 when he chose trot to- use .force 
against foe separatist movement in Syria; al- 
though he had already deployed advanced 
forces to combat it, and instead accepted Syr- 
ia’s withdrawal from foe union. 

Metaphysical mythology has donrinated-the 
pan-Arab movement since the 1950s, pitting 
the forces of good — -foe pan- Arab entity'— 
against the evil nation-state which conspires 
to usurp the! greater Arab nation’s pre-: 
ordained right to reconstitute itself and td re-; 
sure Arab pride and honour. Yet two qnes- 
tions remain: has a unified Arab state, gear 
graphically and -politically congruous to the 
area in winch Arab culture manifests itself 
ever existed in history? And when history 
and contemporary realities are taken into ac- 
cirant, is the. nation-state really Tninricaf to 
Arab' unity? 
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Sounding 
a new era 

- By Naguib Mahfouz 



President . Mu- 
barak’s birthday is 
an a ppropriate oc- 
‘ casio n to assess his 
achievements over 
foe last 15 years. 

Mubarak inherited 
an economic crisis 
in a nation suf- 
fering un- 

employment and 
corruption, re- 
ligions strife and 
terrorism. The 
country’s. infra- 
structure was in shambles. . Israel bad 
not yet completed its evacuation of the- 
Sinai Peninsula, and Egypt's rel ations 
with most Arab states had been severed. 
Mtfoarak, then, began his term of office 
in far from promising ci rtnwigiarirw^ . ^ 

While President Sadat was responsible 
for switching the economy from central " 
planning to a free market, it was his: 
successor who implemented foe ehange - 
dunng a presidency that has been char - 1 
acterised by a clear stance against ter- 
rorism. 

Prerident Mubarak’s period in office V 
will, I think, increasingly come to -ap- ■ 
pear the harbinger of a new era, dis- 

sffteMzs* 

say, do opinion has been mz&X 

f "w- Never the St- : 
ogress its op3S 

as during Mubarak’s presidency. 

he >« able -fir : 
reesteblish our links with all the nations -, 
offoe world, and to restore Egypt to its 
nghtiy place at foe heart of Region. 

This regime, like any other, hasson» 
aspects, but I, cannot forokor 
001 “Merited and which 
Mubarak has not attempted to rectify; 'y-r, 


Based on an Interview by 
Mohamed Salmawy. - 
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The show 
goes on 

T * le peace process is the long- 
e st run ning show in town. The 
theatre just never closes. No 
one takes a holiday, the actors 
never go on Srike, never take a 
break. They do not fell ill or 
die though in some cases they 
get killed. What is unique, 
though, in thi*» flngning 
is that the scripts constantly 
mutate. They move in differ- 
ent; unexpected directions. Nor 
is it audience approval that is 
bang sought At times it seems 
that ft is irrelevant whether 
those in the auditorium ap- 
plaud or throw bricks. 

The plot, in its current phase, 
appears to lack purpose. It has 
run into trouble^ and die bead- 
director appears too much pre- 
occupied wife his own electo- 
ral problems to impose any vi- 
sion on tiie proceedings. 

. Suddenly the people of fee 
Middle East find Washington 
playing a s u pporting role to Is- 
rael, improvising on fee agreed 
text until it is unrecognisable, 
and calling for new actore to 
participate in an increasingly 
unconvincing peace process. 

Frustrations no longer locus 
on a crippled peace process, on 
the trail of broken Israeli 
promises, lor now fee text has 
been splattered wife blood. 
The civilian population of Leb- 
anon now vie wife the hungry 
residents of Gaza and the West 
Bank in fee victim stakes- And 
American bias towards Israel 
has reached such proportions 
as to render fee US incapable 
of effecting the peace process 
in a positive way. 

Arabs have known for some 
time that in a presidential elec- 
tion year US policy is in- 
variably paralysed. But now 
we witness a new twist to fee 
plot, die novel featur e being 
that for the first time ever an 
American president is acting as 
campaign manager of an Israe- 
li prime minister, wife the lat- 
ter returning fee fevour. Re- 
inforcing the mam plot is a 
new sub-plot, in which fee US 
administration showers Israel 
wife military aid in complete 
contradiction to efforts to bring 
about peace in the region. 

The European Union too, has 
a minor role in the twists and 
turns of this tortuously un- 
folding soap opera. Un- 
fortunately fins ride las been 
reduced to that of tire ingenue. 
Not does die false naivete 
shown try the European troika 
during its visits to Egypt and 
other regional states lead one 
to believe that it will ever be 
able to carve out a bigger role. 
The impotence of Europe in 
dealing wife the Balkan crisis 
had a very negative effect on 
its credibility in our region. 

But perhaps the moat sinister 
plot line that might unfold in 
the tegion is lacking in novelty 
after all. Certainly nothing 
would create a heightening of 
tension more than a good old- 
fashioned arms race, which is, 
after all, fee most likely result 
of fee American departure 
from its avowed aims of aims 
control The American sec- 
retary of state for foreign af- 
fairs, Wanen Christopher, has 
cast doubts on Syrian in- 
tentions. Israel, it seems, is re- 
turning to character, in- 
creasingly depending on brute 
force as fee most convincing 
guarantor of its own security. 
The Israelis, it seems, are in- 
tent on returning to their old 
script Should this really hap- 
pen, then no one can be sur- 
prised if fee show comes to an 
end. The audience in the re- 
gion has seen it all before. And 
maybe fee theatre will, in the 
end, have to close — be 
blacked out is the theatrical ex- 
pression. The show, after all, 
cannot go on for ever. 





The real test 

Wife die end of fee Cold War, the collapse of the socialist bloc 
and fee rise of a new international system in fee aftermath of 
fee Gulf War, several states have been paying lip service to de- 
mocratisation, largely in response to pressure from the IMF, 
the Paris Club and fee American Congress. 

Given fee sources of these pressures it is unsurprising that in 
fee Arab world democratisacioa tends to be a synonym for the 
free market. Liber alism is adopted in its roost superficial 
forms, and then presented as democracy. Multi-party systems 
are espoused by ruling parties intent oo retaining their monopo- 
ly on power. Regimes themselves constitute the majority party 
mid not vice vena. Privatisation is pursued wife a vengeance 
while workers are denied the right to strike. 

Democracy as a value is confused wife democracy as a West- 
ern governmental system, allowing many Arab regimes to ex- 
cuse themselves the duties of true dcmocratisation using cul- 
tural specificity as a pretext 

No such confusion, however, surrounds human rights. These 
have, after all, been formally acknowledged in international 
conventions, ratified by 13 Arab countries, fee latest of which 
is Kuwait Human rights encompass the political, civil, ec- 
onomic, social and cultural spheres. They are not implicated in 
any specific ideologies; they have been for- 
mulated by the United Nations, a body rep- 
resenting various cultures, civilizations, and 
divine principles. 

Any society which respects human rights, 
as they have been spelled out in such docu- 
ments, deserves to be called a democratic 
society. In short, the true test of the dem- 
ocratic impulse in any given society can be 
measured by that society's commitment to 
upholding human rights. 


This week's Soapbox 
general of the Arab 
man Rights. 


is secreiary- 
for Hu- 



A question of time 


0 a P s6iaa ^^ s b“sis of ,i»- The Arabs need a new Ibn Khaldun, writes Hassan Hanafi. Without a new aware- 
ness of history we will continue to float in ahistorical limbo, adrift on the seas of the past 


Ktical consciousness. The lack of a his- 
torical consciousness rends policies asunder 
and strains national unity to the point that 
“hostile brothers” — the f undamentatigtg 
and secularists in Algeria are a case in point 
— slaughter each other. Fundamentalists 
play tiie part of past generations in their de- 
fence of religion and identity, while sec- 
ularists seek to represent future generations 
in defence of modernism. The question we 
must ask both groups is: which historical 
stage are we living in now? What is fee 
contribution of the present generations? 
What is tiie. nature of fee present, which can 
neither be ™»de into fee past (as the funda- 
mentalists would have it) nor launched into 
the future (as the secularists would do)? 

Hegemony over fee present is not simply 
a question of obtaining political power, the 
aspirations of the regimes and fee opposi- 
tion notwithstanding. Rather, it is the ability 
to grasp the nature of the present historical 
conjuncture. In the case of Arab society, the 
present the shift from one stage to 
the next, from the old to fee new, or from 
tradition to modernity, without renouncing 
one or tiie other, thereby preserving au- 
thenticity while entering fee modem world, 
achieving change through continuity wife 
fee pest arSh-safegnarding tiie Arab-Islamic 
identity throughout history. 

Arab thinkers began to raise tiie issue of 
history during fee nineteenth century Arab 
renaissance. Tbe liberal school undertook 
the search far history. AJ-Tahtawi found it 
in pre-Islamic Arab history, in the memoirs 
of the Hijaz dweller, or in Western history, 
namely the history of Charles X or the his- 
tory of tiie French monarchy. But he kept 
looking for an absolute model of Arab re- 
vival, which be finally found in tiie phi- 
losophy of enlightenment freedom, con- 
sultation {shura), political pluralism, 
constitution, parliament, limited monarchy, 
and education. Kheireddin Al-Tonsi reached 
the same conclusion; but never was the 
question raised as to why the idea of history 
as historical consciousness was absent from 
Arab thought Liberalism remained a dream, 
a remote hope aborted soon after fee erup- 
tion of the modem Arab revolutionary 
movements. The struggle for the defence of 
freedom, democracy, pluralism and binwwv 
rights continues to tins day, but without an 
examination of the root causes within Arab 
history which prevent Arab society from 
achieving freedom. 

Religious reform movements attempted to 
create historical consciousness. AI- 
Afgham’s philosophy of history, for in- 
stance, is based on moral values such as 
courtesy, sincerity and honour, as if the his- 
torical process consisted of individual and 
group ethics. In tiie final section of "The 
Message of Monotheism”, Mohamed Abdub 
contributed an analysis of historical con- 
sciousness to theology: the spread of Islam, 


at a pace unprecedented in history, was 
proof feat revelation was possible. Abduh 
also analysed the emergence of various 
creeds and explained that their formulation 
and conflicts were tiie products of historical 
events, namely fee wars of apostasy, dis- 
agreements over the lmamute and politics, 
violent confrontations, disagreements over 
faith, unbelief, blasphemy, disobedience and 
hypocrisy. Adib Ishaq, on the other hand, 
formulated a philosophy of history along 
tiie lines of fee principles of the French 
Revolution and the Enli ghtenment. Then 
Abdallah El-Nadim attempted to return to 
fee Egyptian and Arab-Islamic context in 
the creation of history and participation in 
the course of events, resistance to occupa- 
tion, the unification of the nation and sol- 
idarity. According to Nadim, history moves 
according to a dynamic law of individual 
'energies and collective popular action. 

The reform movement, however, wife the 
rise of the modem Islamist movement, has 
led to ahistorical absolutist thought and a 
restrictive view of Islam, divorced from 
time and space and based on such mottoes 
as “Islam Is the Solution”, “Islam is the Al- 
ternative", “God is the Sole Arbitrator”, 
“Application of the Shari a”. 

Secularist thought, on tiie other hand, at- 
tempted to elaborate a historical conscious- 
ness based on an impossible correlation be- 
tween Arab and Western consciousness. 
Since die modem Western e x p e ri ence rested 
an discontinuity and rupture wife the past 
(Aristotle and fee Church) in fevour of ra- 
tionality, science and civil society, the Arab 
modem experience should follow suit. Shi- 
bli Shmayyil, Farah Antotm, Yaaqoub Sar- 
rouf Salama Moussa and Zaki Naguib 
Mahmoud have advocated this concept, 
hence overlooking the specificity of every 
historical consciousness in fevour of a 
unique model, namely that based on the 
Western experience. 

Despite attempts by these currents of con- 
temporary Arab thought to thoroughly ex- 
amine history, they were unable to crys- 
tallise a sense of historical consciousness. 
On the contrary, local, national and Islamic 
movements in the Arab world have failed to 
develop accurate tools for historical analy- 
sis. States are the outcome of the division 
of fee Ottoman Empire after the first world 
war and the distribution of the legacy of tiie 
“sick man of Europe”, European co- 
lonialism and the national liberation move- 
ments which fought for independence. The 
state is fee heir of this history and has no 
source of legitimacy outside this historical 
context 

The nation-stale is also the offspring of 


histoty, a reaction to fee caliphate’s failure 
to unify tiie ration within a pluralist context 
and its persecution of nationalist move- 
ments — Arab, Armenian, etc. — which it 
viewed as a threat to tiie unity of tbe state. 
This was the starting point for Sati’ Al- 
Hnsari: pan-Arabism evolved wife the erup- 
tion of the anti-colonialist movement. This 
concept of pan-Arabism was most clearly 
represented by the Arab Socialist Baath 
Pmty. It readied its climax wife Nasserism, 
and so became “Arab nationalism", ad- 
vocating liberty, socialism and unity. These 
values were fee backbone of Arab revolu- 
tions and modem unification projects, es- 
pecially the merger between Syria and 
Egypt 

The Islamic nation (ummdy, as interpreted 
by AI-Afghani and Islamist movements at 
present; bolds fast to history and tbe polit- 
ical heritage until the Ottoman era. It stress- 
es legitimacy and the unity of tbe umma 
which transcends national geography and 
ethnicity, and is based on tbe unity of faith 
and vision. Within this perspective, the 
umma has become an ahistorical absolute, 
which pits the Islamist movement against 
the concept of fee nation and Arab na- 
tionalism. 

Faced wife these options, which are very 
real dimensions of historical consciousness, 
vision has been blinded, goals have 
dashed, and political forces have struggled 
to defeat each other. All this occurred in 
the absence of thorough analysis of his- 
torical consciousness or its overlapping 
conceptual “circles”. (The Nasserist-Islamic 
discourse which encompassed the three cir- 
cles of identity — Egyptian, Arab and Is- 
lamic — is an exception to this rule.) 

Despite these contemporary attempts to 
formulate a sense of historical conscious- 
ness, this consdousness has not been re- 
alised in time and space — as conjuncture. 
At present it groans under “absolutes" and 
is shattered by political ideologies. The the- 
oretical consdousness of history, Le. fee 
contemplation of history, is totally absent. 
Mohamed Ali refused to read a history 
book offered to him by his son Ibrahim af- 
ter he bad conquered fee Levant, because 
he was the maker of history. This might be 
the reason for the absence of historical re- 
search during ancient times: our ancestors 
shaped history from fee early conquests un- 
til the fell of Spain. Ibn Khaldun wrote the 
history of this period prior to the second 
wave of conquests of the East starting with 
Mohamed AJ-Fateh (fee Conqueror) and the 
Ottoman state. Al-Sakhawi also discussed 
this era in Al-I'lan Bi'l-Tawbikh Liman 
Dhamrna AJ-Tarikh (“Reprehension to 


Those Who Dispraise History”), in defence 
of history and historians. He relied on per- 
sonal accounts, however, without focusing 
on fee progress of history as historical con- 
sdousness. 

The major reason for fee absence of his- 
torical consdousness can be attributed to a 
lack of “roots” — fee perception of history 
as the evolution of the cultural legacy. For 
Arab historians, history was confined mere- 
ly to a description of events without refer- 
ence to the progression of historical con- 
sciousness. They told die story of 
generations over time and did not focus on 
historical accumulation across generations, 
which might have led to the development of 
historical consciousness. 

One can glimpse traces of a theory of his- 
torical evolution in early Islamic studies, 
but these foiled to contribute to any aware- 
ness of historical evolution. For instance, in 
theology, history represented a decline from 
the time of the Prophet to fee caliphate to 
tiie tyrant king, from fee ideal to the best of 
tbe worst, from the redeemed group to tiie 
splinter, from unity to fragmentation and 
disbandment and from absolute justice to 
tbe whim of fee ruler. Hence the best epoch 
is that of the prophet and tiie four rightly 
guided caliphs. In contrast to tins view of 
history as a process of decline, we find the 
concept of fee mahdi (tiie guided one) or 
the renovator, who was awaited at the be- 
ginning of each century. The concept of tbe 
mahdi who would fill fee earth wife justice 
and eliminate the reigning oppression ex- 
plains the potent role played by heroism 
and leadership in our modem political his- 
tory. 

In Sufism, tiie perception of history as an 
ascent emerged in tbe symbol of tbe Proph- 
et's miraculous night journey to Paradise. 
Sufi t ratvgp gn dental ism begins wife re- 
pentance and progresses to fana‘, tbe merg- 
ing of fee individual soul wife the absolute. 
Since it is impossible to save fee world or 
to analyse concrete facts, one should rely 
on imagination; it is always possible to re- 
sort to inner contemplation when it is dif- 
ficult to grasp things through reason 

In philosophy, history was portrayed as 
tbe history of peoples, civilisations, the 
great deeds of tbe Arabs, tbe Turks, the Per- 
sians and the Indians, and comparisons be- 
tween the respective accomplishments of 
these civilisations. Ibn Khaldun undertook a 
similar project in his theory of the role of 
Arabs and Berbers in the historical process, 
which confused history and the theory of 
rivffisational formation. History, nev- 
ertheless, is not a major concern of phi- 
losophy. 


In jurisprudence, history consisted of ten- 
ets held by the ancestors. It was eliminated 
from the methodology of the jurists, and 
only tbe original divine texts were pre- 
served as the source of legislation. Then in- 
dividual interpretation or ijtihad emerged as 
a source of legislation; hence, fee four 
sources of religious interpretation were the 
Qur’an, the svnna (the example set by the 
Prophet’s words and deeds), ijma ' or con- 
sensus and qiyas or interpretation through 
analogy with similar cases. The conclusions 
arrived at by our ancestors, however, do not 
necessarily entail the commitment of fol- 
lowing generations to the same principles 
and ideas. Yet historical consciousness re- 
tained its legalist, textual and deductive 
character without introducing the historical 
accumulation necessary to develop his- 
torical consciousness. 

The biographies of prophets and dooms- 
day accounts could have provided the roots 
of historical consciousness and an anticipa- 
tion of its progress. They were mostly fan- 
tastical, however, and praised the role of 
prophets in tiie past instead of stressing 
their contribution to the future. Historical 
consciousness is realised as reason and hu- 
man will with the culmination of revela- 
tion as represented by Mohamed, fee Seal 
of tbe Prophets. The doomsday accounts 
were pervaded wife a desire for future sal- 
vation. As such, their sense of history was 
governed by an awareness of past and fu- 
ture, a vision from which the present was 
absent 

Ibo Khal du n was the only scholar who at- 
tempted to develop a historical conscious- 
ness of the first seven centuries of fee Is- 
lamic state. He theorised tbe causes of rise 
and collapse, and formulated a law of ev- 
olution: from Bedouin society to urban civ- 
ilisation, then from civilisation back to tri- 
bal life. He also analysed the Arabs' ability 
to build civilisation, and posited asabiya or 
gro u p solidarity as the condition for tiie de- 
velopment of societies. He discussed fee sit- 
uation of the Franks in the north and crit- 
icised tbe errors of other historiographers. 
Seven hundred years after his death, the Ar- 
abs need a new Ibn Khaldun to develop a 
new sense of historical consciousness. He 
would suggest new theories of history, re- 
view fee Arab situation, reshape and de- 
velop the sciences, continue his description 
of fee peoples of fee north, identify the re- 
lationship between self and other, and an- 
swer Shaltib Arslan's question: “Why did 
the Muslims remain stagnant while others 
progressed?” 

Historical consciousness situates the na- 
tion within history, between the past and 
tbe future, between fee self and the other. 
Without historical consciousness, political 
consciousness would collapse. In the ab- 
sence of fee historical dimension, it is dif- 
ficult fra fee Arabs to answer fee question: 
Which era are we living in? 
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Leap of faith 



past 10 years, I have asked myself the 
□ over and over again: Why does this 
fly, filled wife kind, gentle people and 
lost magnificent sights in the world, cen- 
to suffer like this? 

rtjon of the answer comes in fee fonn of 
:h continues to unfold just as fee glories 
jf tourism do; a decline in five industry is 
ded by an event feat shakes travelers’ 
security in Egypt- As a resnft, everyone 
i m frrcft y does what is humanly possible 
nxsiness bacL Tbe moment that tourists 
justry raises prices and backs off of se- 
tt example of this is what I experienced 
in Egypt in February and March . Once 
touri s t ? had returned and spirit s^ were 
net! security was lifted' and exorbitant 
js were announced For example, the 
Bed fee ban an sailing in fee upper part 

. arc outstanding products to scH aU over 
rt abundance. Why would .the mdustry 
^jrjty in an area where there is potential 
^jjd thc price increase resulted m a 
ICTtase to my consumer for future tours. 

ficed with yet mother shut 


down of tourism, I would like to pose a few questions 
to those responsible for tourism in Egypt: 

Why is security relaxed tiie moment tourism re- 
tuna? Why don’t you continue to be committed to a 
high level of intense security and avoid tbe continual 
repetition of the glories a ad declines of the industry, 
so flat you reach a level of consistency in inbound 
. tourism- And why, in addition, don’t you ch all e n ge 
the security issues yon face wife creative solutions? 
One example of a creative solution would be to limit 
traffic in dense tourist areas to registered tourist buses 
only. 

Why do you fed feat when tourism returns you can 
immediately recoup all your financial losses? I can't. 
Due to tiie SI, 000 increase mentioned earlier, I was 
not able to raise my prices one cent L, too, have an in- 
vestment in Egypt 

As I write amidst the current climate spearheaded 
by last month’s disaster, 1 am, once a gain, faced wife 
losses of significant proportion relating to future tours 
. to Egypt 

As I evaluate the situation, it does not look good. 1 
fed that I must solicit official support and ask what 
incentives there are for me and my clients to come to 
Egypt How can we .entice tourists to take the leap of 
forth when security is shaky? 

I would like to know what those in tiie industry are 
willing to do in terms of tourists discounts. I would 
also like to know bow they are willing to help me and 
what specific security policies you ore. changing to 
irfftet test month’s tragedy. 

TemnurEcker 

president 

Journeys of the Mind •- • 

Illinois, USA 
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By Haiti Shukrallah- 


No more than numbers 


Is one supposed to feel any less horrified at 
the kind of monsters that certain political 
ideologies make of people when the num- 
bers of their victims are less than presumed 
or claimed? Would the Israeli massacre of 
impoverished villagers in the Qana wwy 
have been any less heinous had the numbers 
of missile-torn women, men and children 
been closer to 50 than 100? 

Perhaps very wealthy people can visualise 
tiie concept of “one million”. I cannot, ex- 
cept as an abstraction. Human suffering, 
however, is concrete. When I think of the 
human cost of tiie Nazi scourge, I think of 
individual men, women and children, of fee 
almost inconceivable degradation of being 
hated and despised by mere virtue of your 
birth, tiie mind-boggling pain of being tom 
away of your loved ones, not knowing of 
their fete, seeing them suffer. 

I thin lc of the h umiliatio n of hunger, fee 
agony of physical pain, fee loss of home, 
friends, famil y, the unbearable desolation of 
facing death without hope. 7 think of what it 
was tike to be Jew in Europe of fee '20s, 
’30s and ’40s, and I think of what it is like 
to be a Palestinian today, and for fee past 
50 years. A thousand, ten thousand, a mil- 
lion are just more arid more and endlessly 
more of what already is inconceivable pain. 

Wby then fee great hue and cry over Rog- 
er Garaudy’s latest book, The Founding 


Myths of Israeli Politics, and in particular 
over the fact that he questions the accuracy 
of the claim feat six million Jews were 
killed in tbe Nazi -perpetrated holocaust? 

Is fee European sense of guilt over this 
particular product of Western civilization so 
fragile as to make the murder of one or two 
million innocent Jews, men, women and 
children, any less horrifying than that of 
six? Does the lesser figure make Nazism 
any less the monstrous abomination that it 
was, and remains — even if the neo-Nazi 
hooligans of today reveal a preference for 
Turk and Arab- bashing, instead of the com- 
mie, gypsy and Jew-bashing of tiie ’30s and 
'40s. 

I have not studied fee evidence, nor have I 
had the chance to read Garaudy's book on 
the matter, having access only to passages 
quoted by fee press. I am in no position to 
judge for myself whether he is right or 
wrong in disputing the sanctified figure for 
Jewish deaths at Nazi hands. But surely this 
is a matter that only scientific inquiry could 
settle. 

The whole affair is of course highly rem- 
iniscent of the court eases which Egyptian 
Islamists have been initiating against schol- 
ars and artists such as Nasr Hamed Abu 
Zeid and Youssef Chahine. Allowing for 
fee massive dissimilarity in power and in- 
fluence between fee Zionist movement, on 


one hand, and fee Islamist movement, on 
the other, the mechanism is the same — 
and it is one wherein fee symbolic char- 
acter of fee cases in question is of much 
more significance than the actual issues in- 
volved. 

For the Zionist movement, what is really 
at stake is not whether fee Nazis murdered 
one, two or six million Jews, but that it is 
not permissible for anyone to explore Jew- 
ish history outside a Zionist perspective. Zi- 
onism sets fee law — its official version of 
the holocaust is no less sanctified than its 
version of the history of its conquest of Pal- 
estine — “fee land without a people, for the 
people without a land”. 

Abbi Pierre, who has received his fair 
share of vilification for coming to Ga- 
raudy's defence, has been quoted by fee 
French paper Liberation as pointing out fee 
rattier obvious fact that it was the European 
Catholic Hitler who murdered European 
lews. He added, however, that, “When we 
wanted to clear our consciences of Hitler’s 
crimes, we chose the easiest solution: ex- 
pelling fee Palestinians from their land.” 

In the post-World War II chapter of Jew- 
ish history, as set into sacred law by polit- 
ical Zionism, the massacre of men, women 
and children is belittled, clouded, denied. 
Much more significantly, it is made into 
no more than numbers. 
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In Walid Aouni’s 
The Last 
Interview at 
EI-Gomhouriya 
Theatre Netiad 
Selaiha finds 
a moving tribute 
to a great artist 




Landscapes of memory 


Despite the superior technical facil- 
ities of die Cairo Opera main ball, Wal- 
id Aouni fought to have his latest pro- 
duction of the life and work of the great 
Egyptian painter, Tahiya Halim, shown 
at die Gomhouria Theatre where it 
would be seen by a wider audience. 
And he got his way — albert only for 
six nights. Did the choice of venue have 
anything to do with the fact that this 
production has been almost unanimous- 
ly voted the most accessible of all Aou- 
ni 's work in Egypt? Or was ft the choice 
of subject that did the trick? 

Tahiya Halim, as she herself admits in 
the recording that accompanies the per- 
formance, is loved and respected by 
everybody. “It is true,” she says, “that 
those whom God favours. He endows 
with the love of everyone.” Even those 
who are un famili ar with her work ven- 
erate her name. She is something of a 
national figure — a woman who has 
carved a unique and distinctive artistic 
niche and with it a prestigious inter- 
national reputation. 

But rich and exciting as Halim's art 
is, her personal life does not strike one 
at first as the stuff dramas are made of. 
She was bom into an aristocratic family 
of Turkish and upper-Egyptian origins, 
studied art privately, met a young paint- 
er two years older than herself (Hamed 
Abdaila) who helped her discover 
Egypt, die world md herself fell in 
love with him and eventually married 
him. Together they studied in Paris for 
three years, living in very straitened cir- 
cumstances on a meagre stipend sup- 
plied by her mother, then. 12 years lat- 
er, the marriage broke down. Abdaila 
remarried and settled in Paris and she 
remained in Egypt, close to the springs 
of her inspiration, living independently 
on her earnings from painting and 
teaching, nursing her talent and her be- 
loved cats. She never remarried. 

She travelled widely, exhibiting ail 
over the world, was honoured both 
abroad and at home, spent a month'in 
Nubia on a state-organised trip before 
tiie waters of the Aswan Dam flooded 
the region, another month at a nunnery 
near the village of Akhmim with her 
fellow painter and friend Inji Aflatoun. 
Her constant companions throughout 


her life were her beloved cats. 

“Why Tahiya Halim?” I asked Aouni. 
In his cozy, but distractingly crowded 
study in Zamalek, be frankly admitted 
that “after Coma, the second part of my 
trilogy which took for its subject the 
work of Mahfouz and the attempt on bis 
life, I wanted a female subject. 1 bad al- 
ready done die life of the historical fe- 
male mystic Rab’a AI-’Adawiya, in 
Brussels in 1985 and thought it was 
time to do the life of another important 
Arab woman.” 

The trilogy which started with Ex- 
cavations of Agatha in 1993 is meant to 
be an imaginative and highly personal 
reading of all the forces and images that 
make up the consciousness of modem 
Egyptian history. In the Excavations, he 
romantically invoked four famous fe- 
male figures who became connected 
with Egypt in different degrees and ca- 
pacities — Agatha Christie, Rita Hay- 
worth, Maria C alias and the Lebanese 
singer Asmahan. In Coma, the second 
part, Mahfouz. as a young man, oc- 
cupies the stage with his fictional char- 
acters. For the third part of the trilogy, 
Aouni wanted a female. But. again, why 
Halim? 

“She is great and, more importantly, 
still living, (God grant her health and 
long life). One can talk to her and 
record her voice.” 

He interviewed her extensively and 
came away with 30 hours of stories, 
views, and reminiscences on tape, to- 
gether with valuable slides of old fami- 
ly and personal photographs and of 
many of her inaccessible p ainting s, in- 
cluding the one called War which was 
stolen from the Egyptian Embassy in 
Paris. Of the 30 hours, only 50 minutes 
— all approved by Halim — went into 
the show, and of the many slides he 
chose nearly 30, including two of her 
photos with Abdaila, two of her alone, 
one of her mother, another of her father, 
and about 27 of her most famous work. 

With ber soft voice gently rippling 
into the auditorium, and all those paint- 
ings and photos flashing on the gigantic 
screen feat formed the backdrop of the 
stage, her presence, was intimately felt 
and it seemed as though we were at a 
larger than life exhibition of ber work 


This in itself, alone, would have made 
the evening unforgettable. Knowing 
that nothing he can put on stage can 
match the beauty and power of those 
p ainting s, Aouni reduced his set to the 
minimum of bare essentials. The only 
fixed feature of the set was an old- 
fashioned wardrobe which occupied 
one comer of the stage and was used 
both realistically to hold the various 
costumes of the dancers (they changed 
in full view of the audience) and meta- 
phorically, as the storehouse of mem- 
ories wherein the ghosts of the past re- 
sided. occasionally emerging. The 
props which were carried in and out by 
the performers were few enough, func- 
tional, and extremely unobtrusive. De- 
spite many expressiomstic touches and 
a few abstract ones, the choreography 
was predominantly representational, 
following the direction of the recorded 
voice and the projected paintings — but 
without resort to crass or vulgar mime. 
The rich and varied musical collage 
from east and west nevertheless gave 
Aouni ample scope to exercise his in- 
ventive imagination and come up with a 
richly variegated choreograph] cal tap- 
estry that draws on various sources and 
traditions from classical ballet to Nu- 
bian folk dancing. Such movement de- 
signs are invariably taxing and in this 
show Aouni puts his dancers (eight men 
and six women) through a gruelling 
test They all passed it with flying col- 
ours and Nancy Tcmsi who undertook 
the role of the painter has proved that 
not only is she an inspired dancer, but 
also a sensitive actress. The eight male 
dancers, all endowed with magnificent 
physiques (enhanced by the near nudity 
of the erotic costumes designed by Aou- 
ni), together with Reem Sayed Hegab 
(who recently starred in Woyzek at El- 
Hanager) and the four female dancers in 
Nubian dress played various parts im- 
personating the characters from Ha- 
lim's past 

The performance opens with a stirring 
tableau vtvant. Halim's voice speaks to 
us of art and the task of the painter to 
the strains of Anwar Ibrahim’s lute, 
while Tonsi stands silhouetted with 
poised brush in hand, feeing an empty 
canvas marked out in a grid, ready for 


painting; at her feet, die eight male 
dancers tie like dead matter waiting for 
the touch of ber brush to be shaped and 
come alive through art The subsequent 
scenes vary in tone, mood and rhythm; 
they run the whole gamut of emotions 
from zest and vitality to gentle sorrow 
and wistful nostalgia. 

As we draw near the end, Aouni con- 
trives a gripping contrapuntal sequence 
which, more than anything else in foe 
show, expresses the depth and power of 
his affection for the painter. Here Ha- 
lim, who had at an early point in the 
show glimpsed the silent shadow of an 
old woman crossing the stage behind 
the screen while she was folding a 
white sheet (shroud?), comes face to 
face with her aged self (Reem Sayed 
Hegab) and recognises in her the same 
old woman. The young and old Halim 
perform a farewell dance on a totally 
empty stage before they part As the 
cats move in to carry the old Halim, 
now dead, off stage, holding her up 
high, as if carrying a coffin, we hear 
die real Halim's voice telling us how 
much she would like to paint just such 
a picture. The young Halim, however, 
the eternal artist, is undefeated; she per- 
forms a jubilant, light-hearted dance in 
accompaniment to some Andalusian 
maqamat , which date back to the 12th 
century, chanted by tire Lebanese sing- 
er Fadia Ai-Haj. As the male per- 
formers join in. now openly wearing 
cat masks, with one impersonating her 
absent lover Abdaila, the mood be- 
comes positively festive and even car- 
nival esque; the shadows of death are 
completely routed. 

The very final scene is a real coup de 
theatre which puts ail that has gone be- 
fore in focus: the stage is bare and emp- 
ty and all tire performers have gone. 
(Those, our actors were only spirits and 
are melted into air, into thin air — one 
remembers.) A photo of Halim now, in 
her old age, smiles at us from the 
screen: we hear her saying, while the 
curtains begin to slowly close: “1 have 
never been afraid of death. I have lived 
and travelled and laughed and cried, and 
will accept my fete when it comes. We 
are like actors. We play our parts. When 
the play is done, we leave the stage.” 


Music 


Puccini, La Boheme; Cairo Op- 
era Company, Cairo Opera 
Choir and Cairo Opera Or- 
chestra; Youssef El-Sisi, con- 
ductor. Aldo Magnate, choir 
master; Kouzman Popov, di- 
rector; Mam HaU. Cairo Opera 
House: 22-25 April 

If you fail to bring La Boheme 
out of the shadows of un- 
relenting heartbreak and gloom 
— a deliverance that is up to the 
producer and not the singers — 
it is better as a ballet done by 
Renato Greco. 

Early in its operatic life Bo- 
heme was never a weepy. It was 
always high-spirited and young. 
Unfortunately, if no attention is 
paid to the drama of the char- 
acters the singers cannot bring 
out the relaxed slanchio of the 
music and the tale fades away 
into a rfamp handkerchief. 

It has played non-stop in the 
opera houses of the world, to an 
ever-increasing audience. It has 
not, surely, become the most 
successful of all operas merely 
by being a tear jerker. 

Boheme ’s bold over audi- 
ences is positively irrational. It 
is sad — so are most operas; the 
opera public enjoys a good wal- 
low in the wet far more than 
comedy. But this is not a clue 
to its appeal Like Carmen, its 
rival in box office allure, be- 
neath the tears is a solid struc- 
ture of a story about two people 
who understand and love each 
other, but fail completely to get 
along together, so making a 
chaos of two lives. 

Puccini used to explain that 
the music does everything and 
it does. It is ironic that the ab- 
solute opera stand-and-deliver 
technique of late Italian music 
needs less voice than Wagner. 
The music’s total eloquence 
renders Mimi and Rudi, and 
their long-held high notes, al- 
most irrelevant. 

Puccini would not have cried 
for the four nights of Boheme as 
performed by the Cairo Opera 
Company. He might have gone 
mad, but cry, no. All the crying 
was done on stage — too much 
for sure and for Puccini. He 
liked a light-spirited Boheme. 
Anything near teats is already 
said in the rates. 

The opening showing on 22 
April introduced Mona Rafla as 
Mimi. She is young, versatile, 
good-looking and professional, 
with many excellent per- 


No more 
springs 

David Blake gets lost in the 
shadows of three Bohemes 


formances behind her. Rafla is 
a first rate Mozart singer. She 
knows how to move around on 
stage. The voice is light 
bright opening out into full 
confident high tones. 

The whole performance was 
good — nice, but too refined. 
Mimi is supposed to be an ar- 
tificial flower maker, strapped 
for cash and feeling the cold, 
not a nicely educated girl from 
foe wider avenues of He- 
liopolis. Rafla knows bow to 
move. Why not allow her to 
make a few young girl move- 
ments, rapid, rather dismissive, 
as Mimi is described? She is 
supposed to be a light brightly- 
hued summer person like a jac- 
aranda flower, luminous but 
fated to fell with the first in- 
clement wind. Rafla knows all 
about this, but was given no 
chance to put it into action. So 
she moved around too long in 
the dark in brown clothes and 
spread out over four acts. She 
was given a hard night's dying. 
Her Act m was more active, 
and her voice more than filled 
the theatre with Mimi's pathet- 
ic gesture of "good-bye, let’s 
try again” — but her spring 
would never come. 

This theme of Boheme is told 
concisely in Act IQ, and Gaber 
El-Beltagui’s performance as 
Marcello brought a forthright 
and caring baritone. If Mimi 
clings, foe character of Ro- 
dolpho is thrown off balance, 
which happened with Walid 
Korayem. He is very tall will- 
ing and has “voice” If he sings 
Rodolpho as he does here, we 
must settle for “tenor”. . He is 
learning his craft as an actor — 
as a tenor there seem to be dan- 
ger areas to which he has yet to 
adjust He has no touch of sil- 
ver-bugle tone as yet Maybe it 
will come. 

For foe two nights of 22 and 
23 April there was Caroline 
Dumas to sing Musette, which 
she proceeded to (to with voice 
and dramatic sense. Her Mu- 
sctta was a practical lady, got 
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Puccini 

up tike a white swan queen. 
She fluttered about but not so 
her voice. It was firm, ex- 
pressive and with a proper al- 
lure and swing in the waltz. 
Very strong, sympathetic and 
tender. f Musetta found foe heart 
of foe opera, a discovery lack- 
ing in foe rest of it She went 
her own way and it was foe 
right one. Reda EJ-WakU sang 
with great beauty of tone and 
commentary on foe sad thing s 
going on around him. He has 
the voice of kin g s and phi- 
losophers and a style to go with 
it 

The evening of 22 April 
brought Youssef El-Sisi back to 
Boheme. His orchestral ap- 
proach lacked deep toned 
sounds and the inspiring knells 
from the lost moments of the 
opera. The orchestra sounded 
too slow, but maybe his read- 
ing, now fashionable, is one of 
foe less valuable parts of the 
Bernstein heritage of this work. 

The night of 23 April brought 
two additions to foe Bohemian 
nights, Ratiba El-Hefhi as 
Mimi and Hassan Kami as Ro- 
dolpho. On foe night of 24 
April Roberta Cunningham of 
New York as Mimi and Nevine 
Allouba of Cairo as Musetta 
shifted the voice balance. 

Cunningham has a splendidly 
trained voice, poised on the 
edge to fly off into the Italian 
spinta heights. It goes strongly 
out into the theatre and tots an 
exciting colour when she pres- 
sures it for big phrases. This is 
an essential It is, of course, au- 
dience food and drink. This 
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quality made its mark on her 
performance here. Dramatically 
ber Mimi was well in the shade 
and under-nourished. Difficult 
for young sopranos to behave as 
if they are on their way to con- 
sumptive clinics. 

Nevine Allouba proved to be a 
veiy original Musetta. She 
looked full of dazzle and move- 
ment, like a tropical bird. She 
listened to foe other characters 
as they sang, and showed an im- 
mediate understanding of Mimi, 
a genuine love of Marcello and a 
grip on foe last scene of the op- 
era that places ber central to all 
its movement- However, she 
seemed pale of voice and lacked 
the usual timbre. 

And so back to the night of 23 
April the Hefm-Kami per- 
formance. There are things in 
opera — and then there are other 
things. Both these artists know 
this. Their careers show it clear- 
ly. Their public knows they 

know it 11 is standards, know- 
how and, more exactly, flair. 
Young, old, with or without 
voice, if flair is yours, you can 
walk across a vast stage and si- 
lence an audience. You never 
acquire or buy it. It is part of foe 
tiling, the you in question, and 
El-Hefhi and Kami have it 

On stage together in La Bo- 
heme they are wary of each oth- 
er, however deeply they seem to 
love and understand. So their 
Boheme was family, hue, with 
no masks and no star nonsense: 

One may leave the other two 
performances which were wor- 
thy ana fine as far as they went, 
but they did not go for enough. 


With EI-Hefiu and Kami we 
were into the deep breath line of 
La Boheme. They forgot all 
about the production, foe in- 
hibiting clothes and moves. 
They were real; they seemed to 
bum real wood trees in their 
heating stoves. They were into 
the long good-bye which is the 
opera. Everyone says good- 
bye: Mimi to everyone, the bass 
to his overcoal someone to 
Mimi's bonnet, the baritone to 
Musetta. Everyone weeps. It is 
always winter and death gets 
closer all the time. 

Ratiba El-Hefhi, a few sea- 
sons ago, with a Bulgarian ten- 
or, gave a terrifying per- 
formance of Mimi drooping, 
then suddenly electrified mid 
febrile, dashing around the 
stage. She gave a positive and 
powerful Verdi Requiem a few 
weeks ago, breathing out the 
wends of the Libera me like a 
bronze bell shattered by fear. 

And now again with Hassan 
Kami, a different Mimi: aloof, 
questioning and negative, ex- 
pressing the feelings that all foe 
fuss is about Kami stomps an- 
grily around the stage when 
riled, has a finn questioning an- 
swer to all the other characters. 
No easy pod probably bad- 
tempered. But both these peo- 
ple were real 

Love fades, art gets burned to 
ashes and youth soon withers to 
age and loneliness and death. 
They are the absolutes. The ev- 
anescence, the sparkle of sun- 
light on water, Kami does these 
thugs as he did them some sea- 
sons ago at foe end of Carmen. 
His voice all foe evening came 
dear and in focus, now with a 
rich baritonal throb to ft. 

At the end of the opera, Puc- 
cini pulls out all die stops. No 
questions — Rodolpho must 
deliver one of those grand op- 
eratic coup de graces. Kami 
rose completely and quite 
shockingly to iL He ran across 
foe stage to foe body of Mimi 
caution to the winds, grabbed 
her in his arms and let out the 
frill necessary decibels — 
Mimi Mimi. His emotion was 
on the grandest scale. He had 
discovered former greatness. 
The end. The best part of the 
three performances. Puccini 
would rat have gone mad. He 
probably would have been as 
shattered as this audience at one 
of the great operatic gestures 
fully achieved. 


EXHIBITIONS 


Toby Qamfllc (Portraits) 

ELHmtaeer. Opera Home Grounds, 
Gerira . Td 340 6861. Daily 10am- 
9pm. Until 14 May. 

D-NMrWeJ-Anai 

Oriental BoD, Mat* Campos, AUC, 

El-Sheikh RJhtm St Td 357 5436 14 

E^Nour WeWrinaTs exhibition of ait . 
wtxka. 

Young artists 

Froth Cultural Centre, 27 SabriAbu 
Atom A tsmaffla So. Hdiopolix. Td . 
4174824. 12 May. 10am-2pm A SpnL 
fym. 

Young pandas exhibit then work in 
the context of m amateur contest- ■ 

Margo VdUon (Painting* and Draw- 
ings) 

Cairo-BerB* GaBery, 17 Youssef Ei. 
GtantB St, Bab El-Look. Td 393 1764. 
Dally ext Sun. !0J0am-2pm & 5pm- 
8 30pm- Until 15 M ay. 

Roots w* nations of women of different 
penodi ""t" 1 title i « rawnw 


Kodak P assa ge , Downtown. Td 360 
1746. 

E> Amw Btujo (1986), IQ May. 
7J0pm- 

DireaedbyGarioaSuna. 

El Aflgel Extmntnadar (1962), 11 
May. 7.30pm. 

State Dd Dericrto (1965), 12 May, 
730pm. 

Tristan (1969), 1 3 May. 730pm. 

The last three film* directed by Los 
BufiueL 

Indian FUns 

Indian Cuhurel Centre, 23 Tdaat 
Hath Si, Downtown. Td 393 3396. 
Khotui Birina, 9 May. 4pm 


Hag AvUnan pmu^ 

Pd**. 

SSTa BJtesem. 9-11 May, 


Barest KcsjrtcKat 13 May. 4pm. 
Strong Amteb Pattern. 


Georges EJ-Bahgonri (Paintings) 
Mashrabiya GaSery, 8 Champollian 
St Downtown. Td S78 4494. Daily 
excFri. Ilam-Spm. Until 16 May. 

Rands Strath (Photographs) 

Sony Cattery, AUC. Mean Campus, 
ELShdUt. RUtan St Td 337 5436. 
Daily esc Frt A Sat 9am- 1 2pm A 
6pm-9prn. Until 13 May. 

Blade and white portraits of om- 

the photographer's lens over the years. 

Tfce Flat Spring Evhlhtltan 
Doroub Gallery, 4 Latin America St 
Carden City. Td 354 7951. Daily 
lOam-lOpm. Until 29 May. 

Group show including c era mi c s , 
scnljKiires and bas-relief. 

Hmem I9-Mestfkawl (Sculpture) ' 
Espace GoBery, 1 ELSmrffem St 
Downtown. Td 393 1699. Datfy exe 
Frt I Oam- 2pm A SpmSpm. Until 20 
May. 

lYwfilloaal Arts Pair & General Ex- 


Hussdn. Daily exe Fri. 10am- 
8pm. Until 20 May. 

Forty Egyntani artists exhibit 


Datfy 3pm. 6pm A 9pm. Rands Ba- 
ton If.Comlcke ELNU & Tel 574 
7436. Daily 1030am, 130pm. 3JQpm, 
6.30pm. 9.30pm & midnight. 
Normandy. 31 EJ-Ahram St He- 
tiapoBs. Td 258 0254. Daily 1230pm. 
330pm. 630pm A 930pm. Cosmos 0. 
12 EmadedtBn St Downtown. Td 779 
537. Daily 10am. Jam. 3pm, 6pm A 
9pm. EtSaram. EhHamm St Giro. 
Td 385 8558. Datfy 10am. lpm, 3pm. 
6om A 9pm. 


B-Noa FD-Assal (Sound Asleep) 
Boxy. Roxy Sq. Hdkpatis. Td 258 
0344. Daily 10am. 3pm. 6pm A 9pm. 
Cosmos /. 12 Emadeddin St Down- 
town. Td 779 537. Daily 10am. lpm. 
3pm 6pm A 9pm. Diana Palace, 17 
Ei-Atfl St BmadedtBn. Downtown. Td 
924 727. Daily /flam. lpm. 3pm. 6pm 
A 9pm. TUa I. Nasr City Td 262 
9407. Daily 10.30am. 330pm 6.30pm 
A 930pm 
Starring Add Imam. 


Strident Exhibition 
Ewart Gaffery. Main Campus, 
AUC, ELSheM Rihan St Td 
357 5436 Datfy excFri A Sat 
9am-9pm. Until 31 May. 

Magcfi Abdd-Azfa Eunun 
(PumtingB) & n«—n Osman 
(Sculptures) 

Extra GoBery, 3 El-Nessim St 
Zamalek. Te.i 340 6293. Daily 
I0.30am-2pm A Spm-8pm 
Until 31 May. 

The Museum of Mr and Mrs 
Mskamed Mahmaad Khafil 

/ Kxffbur ELAJdahld St Dokr 
kL Td 336 2376 Daffy exe 
Mon, 10am-6pm 
Egypt’s largest coUecnoa of 
maeteeoth century European 
on, amaraed by the late Mah- 
moud Khalil, mdodiaff works 
by Courbet, Van Gqgh, Gau- 
guin, Monet and Rodin. 



Magdy AbdeL-Aziz Emam 


Egyptian Masesm 

Tatrir Sq. Downtown. Tel 575 4319. 
Daily exe Fri. 8am-5pnu Frt 9am- 
11. i 5am A lpm- 3pm. 

An o u tst andin g collection of Pharaon- 
ic and Ptolemaic tieanma and the 
controversial ttnannncB room. • 

Coptic Masemn 

MarGtrgb. Old Cairo. Td 362 8766. 
Daffy axe Fri. 9am-4pm. Fri 9am- 
I lam & lpm- 3pm. 

Founded m 1910. the museum houses 
the largest col lection of Coptic an and 
artefacts in the world. 

Islamic Mosem 

Port Said St Ahmed Maher St Bab 
El-Kkalq. Td 390 99301390 1520. 
Daily exe Frt 9am-4pm; Fri 9tsn- 
1130am A 2jxn-4pm 
A vast collection of Islamic arts and 
crafts including mashrabiya, lustre- 
ware c e ramics , textiles, woodwork 
and coins, rkawn from Egypt’s Fa- 
timid. Ayynfaid and Mumdukc periods 
wmi other countries in the 
world. 

Mueumof Modern Egyptian Art 
Opera House Grounds, Gabo. Td 
340 6861. Daily esc Mon. JOam-lpm 
A5pmr9pm 

A perm an ent display of paintings and 
sculpture ch ar t in g the modern ait 
movement in Egypt, from its earnest 
pioneers to latest practitioners. 

Mohamcd Naguf Mnrenm 
Chateau Pyramids, 9 Mahmoud Al- 
GutndiSt Gba. 

A m t ree ra n devoted to the pa airings of 
Mohamcd Nagiri (1888-1956). 

Mahmoud Mnkfatar Mnararn 

Tahir St Gestra. Daily esc Sun and 
Mon. 9om-lJ0pm 

A permanent collection of works by 
the sculptor Mahmoud Mukhtar (d. 
1934), whose granite monument to 
Sand Zaghloul stands near Qasr El-Nii 
Bridge. 

FHJUIS 


LeOa Sakhena (A Hot Nighr) 

Sadat. 24 Talaat Hart St Downtown. 
Td.575 6562. Dally 10am lpm. 3pm. 

r A 9pm. Karim 1. I S Emadeadht 
Downtown. Td 924 830. Daffy 
I Oam, lpm. 3pm fad&9pm 
Starring NranBI-Sbcri ff a nd L eblrira. 

a-Lomangl (rise Warirai) 

Lida, 23 Emadeddm St Do wnt o wn . 
Td 934 284. Daily 10am lpm. 3pm. 
6pm A 9pm. 

Starring Fifi Abdon and ElShahat Ma* 
brook. 

Et-Sagha (The Jewelry Soak) 

Sphinx. Sphinx Sq, Mahandessm. Td 
3464017. Dally && X feoff 0. 26A 


Lae Not** Rouges 

French Cultural Centre. Madraset 
El-Haqouq EMrerem ty a St Moumru. 
Td 354 7679. 14 May. 7pm 
Directed by C l a u de Chabrol (1973). 
starring S Audran and Michel PiocolL 


Italian Cultural Centre, 3 El-Sheikh 
El-Maw# St Zamalek. Td 340 8791. 
12 May. 7pm. 

Directed by Federico Fellini (1972). 
starring F Fkuance and P Gonzales. 

Fareway Souct 

Japanese Crdtnral Centre, 106 Qasr 
Et-AtnlSt Garden Gty. 9 May. 6pm 
Directed by Sajiro fCoyama (1992). 

Spanish Films 

Sptmish Cultural Centre. 20 Adti St 


July St Downtmm. Td 575 5053. Dai- 
ly lpm, 3JQpm. 630pm 8pm Ar 10pm. 
Starring Fifi Abdon. 

bteftaa* (Lobsters} 

TOaELNasrOfy. Td 262 9407. Dal- 
ly lOJOam. 330pm. 630pm A 
930pm. 

Staring Ahmed Zekf and Raghdx. 
Sudden Death 

Bi- H orreyn U. El-Hcrreya Mall. 
Rap, Heliopolis. Daffy lpm. 3pm 6pm 
A 9pm. Metre, 35 Tmart Hath St 
Downtown. Td 39J 3897 Daffy 10am. 
lpm. 3pm, 6pm A 9pm. 

First Knight 

MGM. KaOeyat ELNasr Sq. MaoA 
Td 352 3066. Daffy 10am, lpm. 3pm 
6pm A 9pm. Cabo Sheraton. El- 
Galea St Gta. Td 360 6081. Daffy 
1030am, lpm, 3pm, 6pm. 9pm A mid- 
right. 

Bad Bays 

Et-Harreya I. Et-Horreya MaO. Rasy. 
Heliopolis. Daffy lpm 3pm 6pm A 
9pm. Rnmtffs BBton I, Corriehe El-Nff 
St Td 574 7436. Daffy 1030am. 
13<fym, 3.30pm 630pm, 93<fym A 

midnight. 

A Walk In The Cloud* . . 

Ei-Sriam, 65 Abdd-Hatrid Badatri St 
Hdiapoth. Td 293 1072. Doth 
330pm, 6.30pm A 9.30pm. 

Bravebeart 

Karim IL 15 BmadedtBn St Down- 
town. Td 924 830. Daffy 10am. lpm. 
3pm. 6pm A 9pm 

MUSIC 


The EdectikBand 
Frank Cultural Centre. Madraset EL 
Hoqouq ELFarensfya St Mourira. 9 
May. 8pm. 

R Fatnm (piano), A Anwar (bass), A 
Ibrahim (s ax op hon e) and L Thoro- 
meret (drams), perform jtaz music. 

Plano Recital 

Frenek Guttural Centre, as abate. Td 
354 7679. 13 May. 8pm. 


very Monday. The tn- 
aridedit mud through to 
■ which it is wise to check 


AbolDahab 

Miami. 38 TriaatHarb St Downtown. 
Td 574. 5656 Daffy noon,. 330pm 
530pm A 830pm. UiroS L 26 July St 
Downtown. Td 575 5053. Daffy lpm. 
330pm, 630pm A 930pm. Tukrir. 
lU Tahrir St DakkL Td 335 5726 


IhcSwiss group ****** 

d» Egyptian Mtskaam. 

A rafft vfr of Arts Symphony Oe- 

Main Campus, AUC. 3- 
fflSSrSL Td3S75436 
12 May. 8pm.. 

Flute & Piano Redtil ■ V 

Et-Banager, Opera Haase 
G^^Td340ml. 14 Map. 8 3fym. 
bn and taan Abdd-Pa ym. a mg 
wfch OlgaKauaietsoava, petfatm Otar 

TheQriifc Sngw - 

Brntrt HaB. Mean Cmnm AVQ^i 

OeSch Rihan St Tel 557 5436 15 

jyrosetT'by Lurry Onfin , the AUC 
Chamber Choir 

fro m the mftiM Ofivcrf ana A Ltast 
NigtsMoric. 

DANCE 


DIQloDlArtaao ■ _ 

Gamkanriya Theatre. AbtBn. Td 342 
0598. 11 A 12 May. 9pm. . , 

Performed by the ha&m Ballet Com- 
pany Dartre Ogg L 


THEATRE 


Wallace Theatre. Main Campus. AUC 
O-KkmfU Bffuat St Td 357 5436 13- 
16 May. 8pm. exe IS Mqy. 630pm 
The play is w ritten by Tcaa Coash and 
directed by Eric GriswnL 

An) La Tonbet EV-Zohonr (A Land 
That Yiekfe’No Floras) 

National ELAtaba. Td591 7783. Dot- 
ty 9pm. Fri 730pm. 

Q-Ganlr CTho dam) 

Et-Sabn a, Qasr El-Aim St Td 353. 
2484. Daffy exe Tuss. 9pm 

Mata* Q-fOwfa*. Ya Masr (Good 


Mohamad FarU, E t nad ed d ia. Td TNT 
603. Daffy 9pm Frt 73<fym 

JO-Esttgwnb (Tbo Interrogation) 
Floating Theatre. Td 364 9516. Daffy 
,9pm 

El-Za'faa (The Leader) 

Et-Baram. Pyramids Road. Gba. Tel 
386 3952. Daffy 8.30pm ; Wed 'A Thar 
10pm 

Mama America 

Qasr EI-N3, Qasr El-Nff St Tahrir. 
Td 573 0761. Daffy 10pm. 

Anted Br’Anm Karo? CTbe Children 
of Which Undo?) 

Satak AbddSabonr Halt EJ-TaBm, 
Ataba Sq. Td 937 948. Daffy exe Tuns. 


Et-Doite ‘Ala Are Kharilt (LHe On 
A Rhino Horn) 

Zald Tohrymtti Hatt, Et-TdTa. as- 
above. Daffy exc Thas, 10pm. 

Dastoor Yat Sadna (With Your Pen- 
mission, Mastos) ■ 

EhFanm, Nadi ALMusiqa St EL 
Galea. Td 578 2444. Daffy 830pm .. 

BaUool fl iQwii wi (Bafalod in Is- 
tanbul) 

BBton Ramsi*. Conddre El-Nff St. Td 
574 7435. Drify 10pm San 8pm. . 

National Oran 

NexttC'theBaBom Theatre. ELMtSt. 
Corriehe El-Nil ElAgouxa. Td 347. 
0612. Daffy 9pm 

LECTURES 


Cnttnra and Identity In Ffcdndd Cai- 
ro 

NeAeriund* Institute ftwAr ek a r degy 
and Arabic S ta di a . 1 Dr Mahmoud 
Anri St. Zamalek. Td 340 0076 9 
May. 530pm. 

Lecture by Panto Sanders from fee in- 
ntbte. ... 

TdMUon Technology awl MuW- 
mcdla 

AV Room, Sotid Science Buffdtng 
Greek Campus. AUC ELShelkk Mhan 
St Td 3575436 13 May 10am 
Lecture by Philip. O’Brian, news di- 
rector of New York One News. 

Future of TV Jonrnaftm hi Amer- 
ica; Load Tiews and. Empowering 
Neighbourhoods 

Ewart HaB. Main Campus. AUC El- 
Sheikh Rihan St Td 457 5436 IS 
May. lpm 

Lecture by Philip O'Brian. 

Man As A Spiritual Entity 
huBtm Cultural Centre. 23 ■ Taknt 
Hath St Downtown. Td 393 3396 14 
May, 7pm 

Lecture by Saddk El-Adawi. Faculty of 
Bngjnrrrmg , Alexandria U n iv e t s i t y .' 

The NOe in India 

Indian Crdtnral Centre, at chose. IS 
May. 7pm 

Lecture by Mahmoud Khalifa Ghantan. 

The Historian J ou realUt ! Journal: 
ten as Hbtery: Case Study «f New 
York One Nows 

Blue Beam. Greek Campus. AUC F2- 
Shdkh Rihan St Td 357 5436 15 
May. 5pm. 

Lecture by ntifip CTBiiaii. 

CUd Health and Labour 
Fnadt Cnhnrri Centre. 27 Sdni Abu 
Alum St lsnudlta Sq. HdripoUx. Td 
4174824. 15 May. 630pm. 

Lecture by S Teaaiet. 

'? Afl mtbnnafion correct at time of go- 
tngto press. However, it ceamnsvnse 
to check with venues first, since pro- 
grammes, dates and times are subject 

to change ar very slimt notice. 

Please tdepbone or lendfc rfbaMd op |p 
Listings. AtMfam Weekly. «■»— & 
Cairo. Tet 5786064. Fox ^786089/833! 

CompHad by 

htfyELKamhmf 


Around the galleries 



HOW to fomk visually — that is the question stn- 
dtaris of foe Faodty of Art EdHcation attempt to 
answer m a group show in various media hosted 
by foe gallery attached to the feculty 
Ahmed Badawi, at foe Faculty of Applied Aits, 
tianstorms gold, silver and precious into 

^dptural forms m harmony with foe materials: a 
to ^ same show has 

■*“ A**- 

The Opera Howe Gallery is given over to wa- 
B»hiya SlraW ofofofted under foe 
title The Oases Magical Dream. 

In keeping with fts tradition of exhibiting wo&s 
by two artists simultaneously, Extra^Ga&rv 
hosts pa inting; fay Wagfoa El-Shial and hv the m 

spmt..are of acmes fiom popiilsr life and «. 
pcoally fee mouUd, wMfe LJafo, ^*0^. Z- 

complished, trod mm* towmJs ate^cSon end 
geometry. 


Bahiya Shnkri 


ftsvfewad WMttfltehf 
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He who 


j-ast Thursday Palestinian novelist and poiit- 
■cai activist Emile Habibi died in Haifa, the 
town in which he was bom. It was his wish to 
have the poet Mahmoud Darwish. another Pal- 
estinian who grew up in Haifa but for a quar- 
ter of a century had been prohibited from re- 
toming, to lead the funeral orations. 
Interviewed after the funeral Darwish recalled 
parading through the streets of the town, on 
May Day, behind Habibi. . 

Habibi left instructions that the words “He 
who remained in Haifa” be inscribed on his 
tombstone. It is this remaining, as opposed to 
returning, that is the key to Habibi*s literary 
production and political struggle. A member of 
the Israeli Knesset for 20 years, Habibi re- 
signed to dedicate himsetf to writing, pro- 
ducing Ai-WaqaT AI-Ghariba fi ikhtfa' Saeed 
Abi‘l-Nahs Al-Mutashall (The Strange Events 
Surrounding the Disappearance of Saeed, the 
ill-fated pessoptimist), a novel which brilliantly 
captures the ambivalence marking the lives of 


those Palestinians who became 
citizens of Israel. 

Throughout his political life Ha- 
bibi remained a controversial fig- 
ure. His acceptance of the 1947 
UN resolution establishing two 
states on the land of Palestine 
and, from the early 1950s, his 
membership of the Israeli parlia- 
ment, tended to be viewed by 
Arab nationalists as an ac- 
ceptance of the right of the ag- 
gressors to remain where they 
had no right to be. Habibi, 
though, always argued that ac- 
ceptance was the best that could 
be hoped for from a bad lot In 
1992, when Habibi accepted Is- 
rael's most prestigious literary 
prize, the controversy reached 
its height Many leading Arab intellectuals, in- 
ducting Darwish, urged Habibi to refuse the 




award, bestowed by Shamir. 

Whatever reservations were felt about 


The place of the 
question mark 


Arab culture in Israel is the result of the successful strug- 
gle of the few Palestinian Arabs who managed to stay in 
their homeland, in the area of Palestine where the state of 
Israel was established, in 1948. They numbered no more 
than 140-150,000, out of more than 800,000 Palestinian 
Arabs who were living in this area before the establish- 
ment of Israel. Arab culture was thus mo ulded in the fire 
of this struggle [constituting] one of its main weapons 
against Zionist policies and die practice of uprooting Pal- 
estinian Arabs from their towns and villages, their ag- 
ricultural land and from their homeland. ft could not per- 
sist and flourish where Zionist ideology niledsupreme 
without being the direct antithesis of that ideology. 

Arab culture had to confront — directly, courageously 
and without any hesitation — the retarded culture of ra- 
cism with the noble h uman culture of equality and die 
brotherhood of people and nations. The culture of racism 
is retarded, if not worse; vandalism breeds invalids even if 
they are able to calculate their accounts with computers 
and use sophisticated weaponry. The stone age savagery 
of the anti-Arab racists has aroused agam*t them, against 
the mark of Cain, hundreds and thousands of our Jewish 
brothers and sisters in IsraeL 

Israel's former army chief of staff Raphael Efran, com- 
pared our brothers and sisters in the Occupied Territories 
to “cockroaches in a bottle”. Ex-prime minister Begin, 
who said that he saw around him everywhere the ghosts of 
his dead soldiers, has called the Palestinians “animals 
walking on two legs” The 400,000 Jewish brothers and - 
sisters who demonstrated against the cranes of Sabra and 
Shatila are not invalids, but the standard bearers of the va- 
lidity of our cultural principles — the principle of die 
brotherhood of nations. 

It is the racists who are invalids. Let me give you a re- 
cent example concerning a senior official in die Israeli 
Censorship Department He is no doubt a university man. 
We had arranged a national festival of Arab theatrical 
groups. We gave the festival a traditional— name, the Day 
of die Mill: Yom El-Tahooni Yom. In the old days die vil- 
lagers considered the day when they ground their corn and 
wheat as a day of popular gatherings and festivity. The 
professor-censor; who is supposed to know Arabic better 
than the Arabs, mi sinte rpreted this slogan. In Arabic, it is 
as 1 have said Yom El-Tahoom Yom. But he read it as Yom 
Elli Tahoona Yom which means “the day wben they ex- 
pelled us". And he ordered the police to forbidthe festival. 
We tried to explain his mistake to him, but he insisted that 
hekDew better. 

Such are in general the people who role over our coun- 
try and who think they can decide the fete of our people.. . 
both inside and outride the green line. This may explain 
the feet that only progressive Arab culture, particularly lit- 
erature, could persist and develop in Israel— 

Arab culture in Israel... (is) the continuation of Arab cul- 
ture and heritage in general— The nniveisalist features of 
Arab literature in Israel today are a continuation of this 
heritage, made preeminant by the internationalist educa- 
tion of those who continued to live in Palestine, those 
whom the disaster of 1948 spared in order to fulfil die 
duty of n w t i nuing Arab culture in Israel and by the ob- 
jective necessity of challeng ing the racism and mystifica- 
tion of Zionist ideology. 

It should be rmpb»gi«*i here dial the pre emm qnc e in 
Arab literature produced in Israel of., universalist features 
is a continuation of a feature of Palestinian Arab literature 
pr oduced before the creation of IsraeL We conrider our- 
se lves pupils of the distinguished progressive Arab writ- 
ers of Palestine: Abu Salma, Ibrahim Tuqan, Abdel- 
Rahim Mahmoud, Mukhlis Amr and others who were ei- 
ther put to the sword or buried in die ruins of their own 
towns and villages or in the quicksands of destitution.- 


Direct and daily confrontation with Zi- 
onist policies and die practice of ex- 
pelling the Arab people from their home- 
land, the dir ect and daily confrontation 
with racist Zionist ideology, contributed 
specific new features to Arab culture in 
IsraeL We have all die facts in the sphere 
of policy and practice winch prove that 
the Zionist leadership before and after 
the establishment of Israel understood 
the Jewish state in Palestine as being 
purely Jewish, cleansed of the country's 
Arabs... 

In March 1955 die head of the political 
department of die Histadrut (Israeli* 

Trade Union Federation), die late Ruben 
Barakat, expressed this astonishment in 
die following words: “We have not 
gained practice yet," he said, “in our be- 
haviour towards minorities. We expected 
die State of Israel to be a pure Jewish 
State without minorities." By “minor- 
ities” is meant.. the Palestinian Arab mi- 
nority in IsraeL Until today the existence 
of another people in Israel — die Pal- 
estinian Arab people — is refused. They 
refuse to recognise this people even in 
the Occupied Territories. We are, in the 
eyes of Zionist ideology, either non- 
existent; infihrarorg or terrorists. 

The late Golda Meier went to her grave 
declaring “Where is this so-called Pal- 
estinian Arab people?" Yet this same 
lady confessed opoiiy — without seeing 
die fateful contradiction — that she was 
kept awake at night whenever she re- 
membered that every minute an Arab 
child was bom in IsraeL An ex-member 
of the Liknd ruling faction, Amnon Len, expressed aston- 
ishment at the feet that even die cold blooded massacre of 
49 peaceful Arab villagers while returning to their village 
of Kufur Qasem at die end of a day of back-breaking tool 
in their fields did not force the Arabs of the neighbouring 
villages... to flee IsraeL 

Tins unprovoked massacre, committed by a contingent 
of die Israeli army on the orders of their superiors, took 
place on 29 October, 1956 — the very day on which the 
tri-partite aggression against Egypt began. Amnon Len 
published an article in die evening newspaper YediotAh- 
ronot on 19 December, 1975, which concluded as follows: 
“We lived in die country until 1956 in an atmosphere of 
anticipation. The Jews anticipated that the Arabs would 
leave the country, but at this stage [1956] it became clear 
to the Jews that the Arabs who tod stayed in Israel did not 
intend to leave die state." Even die repulsive incident of 
Kufur Qasem, he said, “did not bring die Arabs of the 
neighbouring villages to the conclusion that they should 
run away across die border.” 

I do not intend in the scope of this paper to relate the his- 
tory of our popular straggle in Israel I only wish to stress 
that our stroggle, helped and supported by our Jewish 
democratic brothers, was not an easy one. Our people had 
from the very be ginning to fight to secure the elementary 
rights of a citizen in Ins own country. Our women and 
childr en tod many times to throw their bodies before the 
wheels of army trucks in order to stop those trucks from 
carrying their fathers and husbands and brothers across the 
borders after they were declared to be infiltrators. A 
knock at your door one night during those dark days was 
not a knock of a visiting neighbour, it was either a sign 
that they were coining for you to throw you out of your 



Mahmoud Darwish returns to where Emile Habibi rests (photo: AFP) 


borne and away from your family or a sign that your friend 
and comrades had been taken away. 

To be or not be: that was. and... is, the challenge wife 
which we and our culture were confronted by Israel from 
the beginning. Yet we were able not only to frustrate fee 
Zionist policy and practice of expelling our people from 
their homeland, we were able to instill pride in new gen- 
erations of our people. Always we remind our proud new 
generations of comments made by Yuri Lubrani, one-time 
advisor to the Israeli prime minister on minority problems, 
the present advisor on the Lebanese problem, who in 
1961, while defending the military rule imposed on the Ar- 
abs until 1966, expressed his disappointment that there 
were many Arab students in the universities— 

1 am not indulging in self-praise; I am speaking of a 
people and their culture. I wish to give an example from 
Ghassan Kanafani’s well-known novel Men in the Sun. It 
took Kanafani more than 10 years from the .tragedy of the 
Arab people of Palestine in 1948 to reach the conclusion 
that if you do not knock with both bands on the walls of 
the tank in which you ore imprisoned, and unless you 
shout, you will die... without anyone taking any notice. 
We in Israel have not been given the leisure to wait.. Ei- 
ther we knock and shout every minute of every day or we 
will be knocked out and find ourselves behind iron bars or 
worse. 

It is for this reason that we cherish the limited — and in a 
sense wide — democracy which exists in IsraeL whose val- 
ue is curtailed by pro-fascist ruling circles. But if we were 
and are able to knock and shout, the credit is due to the 
just., policy we pursue, a policy made possible by the com- 
mon democratic struggle of Jews and Arabs against aggres- 
sion. national oppression and racial discrimination, for de- 


bibi’s political stance there is no doubt that 
“pessoptimism", a portmanteau word com- 
bining pessimism and optimism which Ha- 
bibi introduced into the Arabic language, 
has become a catchword among Arab in- 
tellectuals over the last two decades. Tak- 
ing Candide as a point of departure, Habibi 
introduces Swiftian shadows into Voltaire’s 
irony, producing a world of black comedy 
that confronts his readers with painful, un- 
resolved questions. 

“It could have been worse." So intones 
Saeed the Pessoptimist, representative 
not only of alienated and oppressed Pal- 
estinians, but an archetypal, universal 
anti-hero who teeters forever on toe 
brink of toe abyss yet contrives never to 
fall. "It could have been worse.” Taking 
Pangioss's best of all possible worlds a 
step further, Habibi constructed his own 
strategy to confront the desperate daily re- 
Ha- ality of his nation. 


Emile Habibi gave the 
talk below more than ten years 
ago. Never before published, it 
addresses the role of culture in 
maintaining an identity subjected 
to repeated and vicious attacks 


mocracy, equality and a just, lasting peace... 

We, in our country, were not given the privilege of 
waiting— We could not, even if we wished, wait for 
the handsome Arab knight to come across the borders 
on his white steed to liberate us. Those among us 
who had such illusions were brought to their senses 
by the electric shock of June 1967. 

The recent plight of the PLO and of all our people 
as a result of what is happening in the north of Leb- 
anon now has grieved us in toe utmost We condemn 
all those responsible for this latest blood bath in- 
flicted on our people... 

Yet, we must not despair. The Zionist rulers of Is- 
rael fried to use this new tragedy fix- toe benefit of 
their aggressive, pro-imperiafist policies, for toe ben- 
efit of their racist ideology. “The Palestinians are 
killing each other," they cried from toe rooftops. 
“What else can we expect from diem?” they asked. 
Such arguments and their like we have to answer as a 
people and as a culture. 

From the very beginning this duty, among others, 
has characterised our literature. We have paid and 
continue to pay toe price of reactionary Arab con- 
nivance with imperialism and Zionism. We continue 
to pay the price for the nationalistic slogans and pol- 
icies of irresponsible bourgeois national leaders in 
different Arab countries. 

Nevertheless, we do not think it is now as easy for 
the Zionist propagandists to mislead Israeli or inter- 
national public opinion as it was in the past The bar- 
baric atrocities committed or instigated by Israeli rul- 
ing circles during the recent aggression in Lebanon, 
culminating at Sabra and Shatila refugee camps, can- 
not be washed away either by time or by any other 
crime committed by the order of this or that Arab 
government 

The victims are the same — toe Palestinians. 
“ Whatever toe nationality of the hand co mm itting the 
crime, the original sins are one and the same. Why from 
the very start did Palestinians in their wandering reach 
Tripoli and Lebanon? How dare any human being, any 
civilised person, allow himself to forget toe feet that foe 
Palestinian refugees have a homeland from which they 
were driven by force by the Zionist and pro-imperialist 
rulers of Israel?! Why are the refugees in the West Bank 
and toe Gaza Strip— not allowed to return to their towns 
and villages inside the State of Israel?... Those who deny 
toe elementary right of people to live in their homeland, 
who insist in pursuing toe refugees wherever they find 
shelter, are simply — and I say it without apology — 
criminals... 

(The)... Zionist ideologues— have continued to con- 
fiscate Arab land, raze Arab villages and throw ever more 
Palestinian Arabs into toe seas of destitution while certain 
Arab forces furnished them with pronouncements al- 
lowing them to proclaim that the Arabs want to throw Is- 
rael into the sea. 

The rulers of Israel continue to do everything in their 
power to crush any possibility of establishing a state for 
the Palestinians. They exert all their energy to crush the 
very existence of toe Palestinians as a nation, and they 
find, always, that certain Arabs are willing to help them in 
their falsification of histoiy, willing to help them change 
toe place of the question mark. Whose existence is in fact 
threatened in the area of Palestine? That of IsraeL or that 
of the Arab people of Palestine? 

Text of cm unpublished talk, the original title of which is 
The Continuation of Arab Culture in Israel, given by 
Emile Habibi at The Society of Friends' House. Euston 
Road, London: 1984 


'Plaie leUA. 

That European unity has now 
gone beyond politics and ec- 
onomics to embrace culture is 
evidenced in a file sent me by 
the Austrian ambassador about 
toe “European Art Forum” An 
international cultural sym- 
posium, the fbmm will take 
place in Salzburg from 23 to 
25 May. 

The European Art Forum 
was founded by toe Slate of 
Salzburg, renowned by such 
annual cultural landmarks as 
the Mozart FestivaL The aim 
of the forum, as stated in the 
file, “is organising annual in- 
ternational meetings on topics 
of artistic, cultural and polit- 
ical significance.” The file 
highlights the growing under- 
standing t ha t “the future of Eu- 
rope is dependent not only on 
economic factors, but to a 
great extent on cultural de- 
velopment” 

Going through toe pro- 
gramme one is greatly im- 
pressed by both toe presence 
of such distinguished speakers 
as *e president of the Re- 
public of Austria, the governor 
of Salzburg and Edward Said 
and by the diversity of the top- 
ics. Different working groups 
will deal with such subjects as 
“The European Identity from 
Cultural, Economic and Polit- 
ical Viewpoints", “Arts and 
Co mmunicati on of the Future 
Europe" and “Festivals: Cus- 
todians of Tradition or Trend- 
setters." 

While all toe topics are of 
equal significance. R was nat- 
ural that toe question of cul- 
tural identity should interest 
me. While toe cultural identity 
of Europe will be an important 
factor in toe process of Eu- 
ropean integration, it is clear 
that in spite of the dynamism 
of toe unification process, 
there are some inherent dan- 
gers. There are undeniable 
signs that toe citizens of the 
member states fear losing their 
culturally-defined identities. 
France, in spite of its deeply 
rooted and ancient culture, is 
one of the countries which has 
expressed some reservations 
about toe issue. This became 
quite clear, not only in its in- 
teraction within toe European 
union, but vis-4-vis GATT ne- 
gotiations. 

The issue is to what extent 
culture should have a dif- 
ferentiating or integrating ef- 
fect Would that old adage, 
“unity in diversity", be valid 
here? And for a country like 
ours, what is meant by Eu- 
ropean culture? Or to put it 
differently, is there a common 
culture for Europe? 

The cultural foundations of 
most European countries are 
their Graeco-Roman heritage, 
with a Christian addendum. 
This is, no doubt, a unifying 
element as far as classical cul- 
ture is concerned. Shakespeare 
went back to Plutarch for his 
plots and many European writ- 
ers were inspired by Dante. 
But then, I suppose, modem 
European culture is different. 
What we read or see in the cul- 
tural output of European coun- 
tries is as diffe rent as toe dif- 
ference between Eastern and 
Western culture. 

Another issue which will 
be raised in toe Forum is 
“Cultural Policy on a Eu- 
ropean Level". What are toe 
characteristics of such a pol- 
icy and what are, if any, toe 
common values? One thing 
worth adding in light of toe 
newly emerging racial prej- 
udices concerns the kind of 
culture to be taught to toe 
young. At a time wben 
UNESCO is initiating “cul- 
ture for peace”, we food that 
Europe is far removed from 
such a policy. 

There is no doubt that the 
forum will be a useful meeting 
place for the airing of con- 
troversial issues. True, the 
event is a European forum, 
but, I am sure, it would be 
more effective if non- 
Europeans participated. Sure- 
ty, they can contribute usefully 
to the discussions. 

Mursi Saad El-Din 


A magician of paradoxes 


In praise of the two tall shadows 


r unning of someone looking for the exit to a 
ig that has collapsed Emile Habibi discovered 
ily irony was capable of telling toe sad story of 
ab reality. The collapse of toe Arab world, a 
tjrid. rich in human, natural and cultural re- 
s, is a collapse lacking grandeur. Our fall h^p- 
rjtbout even a sound, without a befitting elegy, 

is a tragedy that is not tragic, a comedy that is 

nic. , 

is the duality which Emfle adopfrM as a CTMfrve 

, Kic Mfrftwier- censmtv and doubt, laughter and 


seism and treachery, optimism ana pessmeau. 
all of toe literary works of tins renowned Pal- 
writer appear to tdlbis story, toe story of a 
mounts person living in a very dismal reality, 
rim occupation destroys, among other things, 
hfsuch a situation does hony 
resistance? Broken but foil of mirth, defeated 


g, a cowaro om u 

toile, in Al-WdqaV ^£hanba fi^f a 
fri Walts Al-Mutasha (The Strm^Events 
^ niMwipamce of Saeed. toe ID-rated 


Did) manoeuvred to cope with ^ nine and 
ahich he lived. He presented us with a mood 
an bring living on toe edge. searchm& togb- 
hvmo tA make ends meet on 



^^Tv^astiSHaKbLiuthis 
^provided a figure embodying contemporaiy 
ky in its entirely- 



By Mound Barghouti 

stttnned both his friends and his foes. Having built his 
glorious literature upon toe np tim jgnv p wsiminn di- 
alectic, Emile became enmeshed solely in optimism 
regarding toe recent histoiy of the Palestinian cause, 
launching an attack ag^mst the “pessimists” and those 
in toe opposition. This brought upon him many crit- 
icisms and enmities which, in turn, made him more 
stubborn. He did not hesitate to accept a prize from 
the Israeli state, thus dropping doubt from certainty 
and pessimism from optimism. The pomegranate of 
dialectics slipped through toe hands of the magician 
of(Salectics,itsseedsscfflteringarom 2 dhnn- ft was as 
if he could not gather them again, except in the final 
paradox which is his death. 

I met irim for the first time in Prague in 1979, after 
which we continued to meet in toe many capitals of 
our diaspora, especially in Cairo. At toe last dinner 
bringing us together over two years agp be said to me 
in passing, whDe remimscrog about his careen “Our 
life has not been in vain." He then parsed, that en- 
dearing sty, devil's advocate smile lighting up in his 
eyes, and, as if be could not bear to let the dunce of 
making a humorous remade slip by, added: “But it has 
been in vain." 

Israelis frying to claim Emile Habibi for itself. But 
it should know toai his literary works were nothing 
other than his means of resisting it and of asserting his 
identity and toe identity, threatened by the occupa- 
tion. of his Palestinian people, in this sense, and in 
many other senses, “tt" has not been in vain. 

Mound Barghouti is a Palestinian poet living in 
Cairo. 


By Mona Anis _ 


Anyone familiar with die work and 
life of Emile Habibi will immedi- 
ately appreciate the central role toe 
two categories, “those who re- 
mained” and “those who are to re- 
turn", played in both his writings 
and his life. His entire literary output 
is stamped by this division, and it is 
uo accident that two of the four parts 
of his most celebrated novet Saeed 
the Pessoptimist , are titled Baqivya 
(who remained) and Yuaad (who is 
to be returned). And between those 
who remained and those who are to 
be returned lies the mediating con- 
cept of Jama 1 al-shaml (reuniting 
toe two categories). 

In Saeed die Pessoptimist Saeed's 
one-time headmaster is found, at toe 
beginning of toe novel, in the Jazzar 
Mosque in Acre, surrounded by 
ghostlike figures. When Saeed asks 
the teacher what he is doing be re- 
plies u Ajma‘ al-sham r (I reunite 
families). The date is 194S. when re- 
uniting families meant searching 
desperately for loved ones lost in toe 
chaos of toe exodus, or insisting on 
burying the dead in a native town be- 
fore embarking on a journey of ex- 
ile. 

When, in the middle of the night, 
toe Israeli soldiers knock at toe door 


of the mosque to announce that the 
army has decided to return those ref- 
ugees who had sought sanctuary in the 
mosque to their villages of origin, 
some slip out of the side gates saying: 
“Those who razed our villages are not 
going to take us back there.” 

There is a hunger for knowledge 
and for reunion. 

“We are from KwaykaaL They de- 
molished it and evicted everyone. Did 
you meet anyone from KwaykaaiT” 

“I am from Al-Manshiyya. There is 
not a stone left standing there except 
the tombs. Did you meet anyone from 
Al-Manshiyya? 

“We over here are from Berwah. 
They forced us out and obliterated it 
Did you meet anyone from there?" 

Berwah is the native village of the 
poet Mahmoud Darwish. who was six 
years old in 1948. Wheo‘ s Saeed tells 
those questioning him at toe mosque 
that he had seen one Berwa woman 
hiding with her child among the ses- 
ame stalks there is no doubt in toe 
reader's mind that the child in ques- 
tion is Darwish, to whom Habibi re- 
ferred earlier in the novel in die first 
amazing incident witnessed by Saeed 
the Pessoptimist 

Saeed had seen a mother, insisting 
that she return to Berwah, driven 


away by a gun aimed at her child’s 
head. When the woman finally yield- 
ed to the threats and began, as or- 
dered. to move eastward, Saeed no- 
ticed that “the further the woman and 
toe child went from where we were, 
toe governor and I, toe taller they 
grew. By the time they merged with 
their own shadows in the sinking sun 
they had become bigger than the plain 
of Acre itself. The governor still 
stood there awaiting their final dis- 
appearance... Finally be asked in 
amazement: ‘Will they never dis- 
appear?’" 

But toll shadows do not simply dis- 
appear on request And what Habibi 
once said about Darwish applies 
equally to him. His last gesture before 
dying was an act of Jama ’ al-shaml » 
of reuniting the exiled poet with his 
people. It is a gesture that will have 
raised a great many eyebrows. But 
along with toe epitaph on his’ grave- 
stone, simply marking toe final rest- 
ing place of one “who remained in 
Haifa", it was a perfectly choreo- 
graphed act, worthy of that great mas- 
ter, Habibi the Pessoptimist 

Emile Habibi. bom Haifa 1922. 
died Haifa. 2 May. 1996. Writer, jour- 
nalist. political activist and former 


member of the Israeli Knesset, Ha- 
bibi received his Baccalaureat in 
Acre. He worked as a clerk in an oil 
company before joining the Pal- 
estinian Broadcasting Station's cul- 
tural section. He resigned his radio 
post in 1945. joining the Palestinian 
Communist Party as a Jull-time po- 
litical activist. Founding member of 
the Palestinian League for National 
Liberation, a signatory to the Beirut 
Four-Party Manifesto which catted 
for the acceptance of the 1947 UN 
resolution establishing Jewish and 
Palestinian states on the land of Pal- 
estine. From 1952 until 1972 he rep- 
resented the Communist Party of Is- 
rael (RAKAH) in the Israeli Knesset. 
Editor of the party’s Arabic news- 
paper, Al-I ttiha/i until his resigna- 
tion from the party in 1989. fol- 
lowing Increasingly bitter disputes 
with the party leadership. Author of 
The Sextet of the Six Days (1968), 
The Strange Events Surrounding the 
Disappearance of Saeed, the Ill- 
Fated, Pessoptimist (1974), Lukaa 1 
Son of Lukaa’ (1980). Akhttya 
(1985). The Fanciful Tale of Saraya. 
the Ghoul’s Daughter (19911, Iftn 
Al-Rubabikia (1992) and A Word 
Without Cages: Letters and Literary 
Articles (1993). 
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Fruit 

cocktail 


WHEREVER we look these days there are 
fruit galore. Time to really go crazy, start a 
fruit diet, present your guests with fruit 
salads. 

Buying however is more complicated: 
prices and quality vary widely: Yon have 
seen peaches prettily piled up on a cart, at 
half die price you have just paid. Where is 
the catch, you wonder. 

Your favourite green grocer has all these 
exotic newcomers on the Egyptian 
market. -Should yon go for something 
new? At this point it is ali a matter of Inch. 

If you are adventurous any display is 
wordi a try especially out in the country 
where yon find fresher products at lower 
prices. Keep this in mind when baying fruit 
grown In Egypt like our delicious wild 
bananas, oranges, watermelons, large 
melons and gwavas. 

If yonr taste is inclined towards 
something more sophisticated, bay your 
pineapples, kiwis, and cantaloups from 
your usual green grocer. There you have 
the added advantage of telling him how 
mushy the golden apples you bought 
yesterday were. He won't do anything 
about it but it feels so much better when 
you can complain—and maybe next time he 
will not unload his second choke on you. 



Sensitive spots 


Should people be made to fear AIDS or to understand it? As 
the Ministry of Health prepares to step up its HIV awareness 
campaign with new TV spots and a hot-line counselling service, 
Dina Ezzat finds out there are different sides to being aware 


As pan of the Ministry of Health’s seven-year-old en- 
deavour to spread awareness about AIDS and the vi- 
ms that causes it, HIV. two new public service an- 
nouncements will soon be broadcast on die main two 
channels of Egyptian television. Concerned women's 
rights activists are hoping that the new spots will 
avoid the mistake of previous productions that tended 
to project women as the party responsible for the 
spread of the epidemic. 

Scheduled for screening during the coming few 
weeks, the new public service announcements will 
locus on the life of an HIV (Human Im- 
munodeficiency Virus) carrier and a person living 
with AIDS (Acquired Immune Deficiency Syn- 
drome) _ One spot addresses die negative impact of 
the epidemic on the individual's productivity at work 
and on the future of younger generations. The second 
spot illustrates bow infected individuals can lead a 
relatively normal life without being a ducat to other 
people's health. Each is about three minutes long and 
will be shown during prime time to guarantee a large 
audience. 

Since 1989, the Ministry of Health, in cooperation 
with other concerned bodies like the Red Crescent 
Society, have produced 10 television spots about HIV 
and AIDS. ‘The spots focused on informing people 
about AIDS and specifying means of infection. The 
objective was to alert people to the threat and at the 
same time limit the scope of concern because people 
were getting seriously paranoid,” explained Dr Nasr 
El-Sayed, director of die National Programme for the 
Prevention and Combat of HIV/AIDS. 

But some women’s rights activists argue that in the 
course of getting this message across, the spots seem 
to have committed the terrible mistake of projecting 


Once considered a “non-Egyptian” disease, 
AIDS is now widely regarded as a major health 
concern. The stigma surrounding the disease and 
the virus that causes it, HTV, still persists. How- 
ever, over the past five years public service an- 
nouncements on television, billboards, posters, 
stickers and mass media coverage have made 
talk about die infectious disease matter-of-fact. 

The Ministry of Health is furthering its own 
HIV and AIDS awareness scheme by starting a 
hot-line and personal counseling service. In a 
few days, the Minister of Health will inaugurate 
the “HTV/AIDS Counselling/Hot-Line Centre” — 
an expansion of a three-year, small-scale experi- 
mental telephone counselling service conducted 
by the National Programme for the Prevention 
and Combat of HIV/AIDS. A massive media 
campaign will precede the centre's opening in or- 
der to familiarise the public with its services and 
contact numbers. 

“The main purpose of this centre is to provide 
more information that is accurate and scientific," 
explained Dr Nasr El-Sayed, director of the Na- 
tional Programme for the Prevention and Combat 
of HTV/AIDS and the new centre's director. Co- 


women as the source of infection. “On the whole 
these spots were very useful in making people learn a 
lot about HIV and AIDS, but more attention should 
be paid to the image of women.” said Sawsan El- 
Sheikh. director of the Egyptian Association for the 
CombatofAIDS. 

The overwhelming tone in the spots is that pros- 
titutes are the main source of infection. The most fla- 
grant case is the spot with die theme “Dangerous: 
Stay away” where the camera zooms in on die legs of 
a woman wearing lace nylons — suggesting she is a 
call girl. The legs stop walking before a man who 
then follows in their footsteps. Meanwhile, a man 
with a husky voice warns, “Avoid the danger”. 

The message some of these spots send to die public 
underlines the need to reconsider the concept of the 
awareness campaign. Asked about his reaction to the 
“Dangerous. Stay Away” spot a semi-literate police 
draftee told Ministry of Health researchers. “It sug- 
gests that no honourable man should follow a wom- 
an. because if he so much as steps on her footsteps he 
will catch AIDS.” 

In another response that demonstrated the degrada- 
tion of women's status in these spots, a 45-year old 
mechanic who is married to three women, said, "This 
is why men are entitled to be polygamous. If a man 
has four wives, he doesn't need to look elsewhere and 
risk infection.” Some women say they are genuinely 
annoyed by these spots. “1 bate sitting in the living 
room with my brothers and father when some of these 
spots are on. 1 feel so embarrassed.” said one woman. 

Critics, base their reservations about such in- 
sinuations on the feet that there is no statistical ev- 
idence to prove that having sex with HlV-canying 
prostitutes is the main source of infection among 


men. According to the latest statistics from the Min- 
istry of Health, 35 living Egyptian women carry HIV 
or have full-blown AIDS. The number of male HIV 
carriers and men living with AIDS is significaotiy 
higher. 

Even though the numbers show that more men are 
infected than women, women are more vulnerable to 
infection for a number of reasons. According to a re- 
cent UNICEF report, “As the AIDS epidemic grows, 
it is becoming clear that women are more vulnerable 
than men”. The reasons are both social and bio- 
logical. Socially, (be report notes, women are more 
vulnerable because they tend to marry or have sex 
with older men who have had numerous sexual part- 
ners. “Often women are not in a position to say no or 
to influence their partner's sexual behaviour.” the re- 
port added. 

Biologically speaking, noted Dr Helmi Wabdan. 
director of the Cairo office of the World Health Or- 
ganisation, “It has been proven that women are 
more vulnerable to infection from infected male sex- 
ual partners than the other way around.” On the one 
hand, women have a larger mucosal surface exposed 
during sexual intercourse. On the other, semen car- 
ries a greater concentration of the virus than vaginal 
fluid. Also during pregnancy, child birth and lacta- 
tion. women's immunity drops and thus they be- 
come more susceptible to infection. 

According to epidemiologists, it could take only 
one instance of sexual intercourse for a male HIV 
carrier to infect a perfectly healthy woman, but it 
would take several times for an infected woman to 
transmit the HIV virus to a male sex partner. 

“It is vety sad that these facts are not dear in the 
spots produced by the Ministry of Health,” com- 


Let’s talk about AIDS 


funded by the Ford Foundation in Cairo, the cen- 
tre will be based in Imbaba. It will have three 
booths for counselors to receive calls and answer 
queries and two rooms for one-to-one coun- 
selling. 

Testing for the HIV virus will also be available 
at the new centre. 

The staff of the centre will include doctors, 
psychologists and social workers who will an- 
swer telephone calls and meet visitors. Nurses 
will also be recruited to run the laboratory. 

“As a counsellor, you really encourage people 
to discuss their problems when you keep their 
identity anonymous by either answering their 
questions over the telephone or meeting foem in 
3 closed room.” El-Sayed added. The director 
hopes that confidentiality will encourage more 
people to come forward and be tested for the vi- 
rus. 

Based on previous counseling experience. El- 
Sayed believes discussing sexual matters is still 
taboo and social barriers prohibit people from 
seeking information on sex-related problems, 
particularly HIV and AIDS. Tbe new centre will 
house a library so that counselors can provide 


tbe necessary information for concerned cit- 
izens. 

Also part of the oew project is a database 
analysis function to help staff fully comprehend 
the dimensions of Egyptians’ perceptions of the 
disease and formulate future awareness cam- 
paigns incorporating the public's concerns. 

Throughout its initial phase the centre’s work- 
ing hours will be from 9 am to 8 pm. “Then 
when more and more people know about and 
have faith in our service, we expect that it will 
probably be working on a 24-hour basis," said 
El-Sayed. 

The HIV/AIDS Counselling/Hot-Line Centre 
is fashioned after a similar centre in Florida in 
the United States. Tbe Ministry of Health sent 
the centre's staff to Florida for training to en- 
sure they will develop the necessary com- 
munication skills to do their job properly. “The 
counsellors should be patient with the caller and 
at tbe same time make sure that the conversation 
does not deviate too much from the main issue,” 
El-Sayed said. 

To make sure that tbe service will be cultural- 
ly sensitive, a number of rules were set for the 


merited Mu‘mina Kamel, a virologist and a leading 
activist in the awareness campaign. 

Tbe producer of these spots. Gamal Shanan, re- 
jected charges of accidental or intentional gender 
bias- “We have a message that we need to get across: 
AIDS is dangerous and you need to avoid it We did 
not only talk [in the spots] about prostitutes. We 
talked about transfusions of contaminated blood and 
about addiction to injectable drugs”. 

The television spots are the outcome of foe team 
work of members of tbe national Programme for foe 
Prevention and Combat of HIV/ AIDS, doctors and 
TV script-writers and producers. “Not once did we 
say that women are tbe main source of infection,’* 
said El-Sayed. And Shaoan argued that the cultural 
mores that are translated into TV censorship stan- 
dards do not make his job a very easy one. 

However, offended women say that although foe 
spots never blatantly made any accusations, there 
was a great deal of insinuation. According to El- 
Sheikh, the prostitutes are victims of tbe social sys- 
tem that defines them as a high risk group and yet de- 
nies them foe information they need to protect them- 
selves. “It is only when prostitutes are arrested that 
we can reach out, via foe Ministry of Interior, to talk 
to them about AIDS and how they could spare them- 
selves foe infection.” said El-Sheikh. 

Tbe real threat of tbe gender insensitivity of these 
spots is that they influence the ideas of foe vast ma- 
jority of the population who do not have access to 
more elaborate reading material. Ensuring these 
spots meet foe gender sensitivity standards which 
Egypt agreed to when it signed several international 
conventions on human rights, argue concerned ac- 
tivists, requires much training. 


counsellors to follow. Their golden rule is to 
stick to technical terms and avoid talking about 
personal views on sexual affairs. 

In another effort to acquaint foe counsellors 
with what they will be dealing with, the Ministry 
of Health conducted an analysis of some 320 
calls that were received by the initial telephone 
counselling operation. The results of foe analysis 
suggest that most callers tend to inquire about 
foe symptoms of the disease and anonymous 
testing. Other questions are related to safer sex 
methods, homosexual relations and other sexual- 
ly transmitted diseases. 

Callers are mostly siogle men. “Seventy per 
cent are single people. Of the 320 calls, men 
callers constituted 60.7 per cent and women con- 
stituted 39.3 per cent,’’ El-Sayed said. The age 
bracket of foe largest number of callers is foe 
same as foe average age for sexually active peo- 
ple — from 25 to 35. But teenagers also called. 

Non-governmental organisations promoting 
HIV and AIDS awareness and women's re- 
productive health soy that foe centre is a good 
step in tbe right direction and will encourage 
people to discuss their problems freely. 



Baby, you can 
drive my car 

Driving around Cairo is what it is. There is no denying 
that making it from here to there every day, having 
caused a minimum of scratches and dents all around, is 
something to be proud of. Well, it makes me proud, 
anyway, although sometimes I get hints that my For- 
tunate arrival at destination is due less to my expertise 
than to blind dance, at least according to my daughter, 
who feels less than comfortable: when 1 am behind foe 

wheel. , . . , 

1 think she has an attitude problem, wanting to make 
me aware of foe generation gap and all. “Don't you be- 
lieve in changing gears once in a while?” she often 
mutters, or, when in a particularly cheery mood: 
“When I’m rich, wouldn’t you love me to buy you an 
automatic?” She should be more supportive, though. 
As I recall it, 1 was never described as a born driver by 
any of my many teachers. 

My parents vetoed the idea of driving lessons, on 
principle. They had no intention of buying me a car 
anyway, ever, as they often told me, and as for foe fam- 
ily vehicle, it came complete with a surly driver, so 
what more could I ask for? Besides, what was wrong 
. with a brisk walk? . 

I talked ' a friend into teaching me on his almost- 
brand-cew 1960-something Ford, tbe apple of his eye. 
He soon developed nervous tics and recurring night- 
mares. I thought he was overreacting; after all, we had 
only climbed a footpath once, and that against my will 
— and hig- “Be thankful I haven’t killed anyone yet,” I 
advised him as he was inspecting foe damage — neg- 
ligible — to Us front fender. 

This must have set him thinking about long prison 
teems, for he decided I needed a licence in case we 
should be required to have dealings with foe police. 
The way he said it led me to believe that he expected 
such an eventuality to take place sooner rather than lat- 
er. “Well, buy me a licence for my birthday.” I said air- 
ily (I was practicing being a dizzy blonde in those 
days). He was shocked. 1 would have to go through foe 
test just like everyone else, he informed me self- 
righteously (I dumped him soon after). 

I had no one else to turn to, so 1 reluctantly agreed. 
We set forth one morning, be sick with nerves. 1 
dressed to kill (my spirits are always uplifted when I 
can slip into unusu al little numbers). “Where do you 
think you're going?” he growled when he saw toe. 
“This is a driving test, not a beach party.” 

We were off to a bad start, 1 thought; nevertheless, I 
batted my lashes dizzy blonde style and let it pass. I 
had butterflies in my stomach too. We drove through 
narrow streets and finally arrived in a small, crowded 
square.' There were rows of cars feeing a low, make- 
shift sort of building. My friend smoothly inserted foe 
car into a vacant space and we changed places. I was 
now behind foe wheel I could see a bespectacled little 
officer filling out fonns at his desk in foe little cabin. 
Cars were moving in and out of foe tows, but I paid 
them no attention. 

Suddenly hit by foe solemnity of the occasion, my 
knees had begun to shake uncontrollably. “Do as I tell 
you.” my friend hissed. He looked sick. “Go,” he 
shouted suddenly, but my ears were buzzing and 1 
could hardly bear him. I made a couple of false starts. I 
was ready to cry. Finally l managed to get the engine 
reaming, with only a few hiccups. “Go, go.” urged my 
friend, furiously. The gears screeched. I pumped foe 
gas. A formidable jerk later, we came to a halt, car ct 
aL, just ten centimetres away from foe bespectacled of- 
ficer’s desk. 

I was not really clear as to what had happened. My 
friend’s hand was still' clenched in a death grip on foe 
hand brake. The officer, surprised at first, rose to foe 
occasion as soon as he realised there was a lady behind 
foe wheel He brushed .aside foe door frame, now 
poised astride the hood, and helped me out, assuring 
me all foe while that everything was all right, 1 
shouldn't worry, and how did I like my coffee? He 
summoned a subaltern to extract the car from tbe de- 
bris. It had just a few scratches and hardly any dents — 
not enough. 1 thought, to warrant my friend’s scowl. 

“We are honoured by your visit,” the officer was say- 
ing, “and what can I do for you?” Before my friend 
could tell him that we would surrender peacefully (foe 
unfortunate kind of thing he would say, 1 was sure). I 
regained my composure and pulled foe dizzy blonde 
act “A driving licence, if you please,” I said with a 
smile, essaying a childish lisp. “Of course,” said foe of- 
ficer, dusting plaster off his desk. He ordered our cof- 
fees, then pulled some forms out of his drawer. Half an 
hour later, I bad an officially issued, duly stamped 
driving licence (I never forget to renew it). 

The officer accompanied us to foe car and gallantly 
opened the passenger’s door. “Let bin drive — al- 
ways,” be whispered gently. “It may be safer.” 

Fayza Hassan 
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Makdous fatta 

Ingredients: 

1 kg. black aubergine fingers 
1/4 kg minced meal 

3 tbsp. tomato paste 

l onion finely chopped 
I tbsp. crushed garlic 

4 tbsp. fresh lemon juice 
4 cations yoghurt 

200 gms. skinned almonds (fried) 

3 loaves pita bread (diced and fried in 
oil) 

t bunch parsley leaves (finely chopped) 

I medium green pepper (finely 
chopped) 

I bouillon cube 
Com oil 
Butter/ghee 

Salt + pepper + allspice + cinnamon 
Method: 

Stir tbe yoghurt with a pinch of salt, a 
dash of garlic and 2 tbsp. of lemon juice 
and set aside. Partly peel foe aubergines 
in strips, then remove the inside, rinse 
them under tap water, then stuff them 
with the minced meat. Fry them gently 
in oil and set aside. In a cooking pan, fry 
the ration in ghee until golden, then add 
the garlic, die green pepper, die tomato 
paste, foe bouillon cube, half of foe lem- 
on juice, foe spices and some water. 
Bring to boil then cover and simmer 
over low heat until tbe sauce cooks and 
slightly thickens. Put in the fried au- 
bergines to cook in foe sauce. Remove 
them when tender onto a serving plate, 
then put the fried pita bread in the sauce 
after removing it from beat, just to soak 
it, then pour them both over foe au- 
bergines, then pour foe yoghurt, scatter 
foe almonds, then foe parsley, and serve 
immediately. 

Moushira Abdel Malek 
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When the sun shines 

Nigel Ryan on the joys of the unreconstructed 


Lunchtime at Estoril, one of Downtown 
Cairo's institutions. The early afternoon 
light shines through the yellow glass door 
and windows, creating a subaqueous glow. 
You enter the restaurant and know at once 
that ali is well with tbe world. The two 
drawings by Hassan Sofiman hang in the 
same place, opposite two David Roberts 
prints. It is cool, uncrowded and unhurried. 
The feces seem somehow familiar. 

There is no novelty here but that is all to 
the good. Should the position of the tables 
change, should the bar suddenly be gilded, 
the waiters change their uniforms or even 
the table clothes be replaced by feshionably 
pastel linen you would know (hat something 
was wrong. 

Estoril is that kind of place. The staff re- 
main the same. The service is courteous and 
unobtrusive. The menu purports to change, 
with foe inclusion daily of a printed sheet 
listing specials, though these tend to be 
much of a muchness, and appear at regular 
intervals. It is one of tbe few restaurants in 
Cairo (hat gives its customers, almost as a 
matter of right, foe sense of well-being -that 
comes from blowing exactly where you 
are. 

Estoril is profoundly unfashionable. It 
withstands foe winds of change with 
aplomb, refusing both feds and the faddish. 
It has its regulars, but 5lso contrives to wel- 
come newcomers. Its menu could be given 
pride of place in a museum of restaurant 
practice. It is positively antediluvian, and 
makes no concessions to healthy eating or 
other aspects of a new fengled trendiness. It 
might not be to every ones taste though I. 
for one, find it reassuring. 


The menu in fact is reasonably extensive. 
At a push you could include a vegetarian in 
your party, though they would, admittedly, 
feel marginalised. Having decided to take a 
moral stand on eating dead animals it must 
be slightly disheartening to find that the 
only alternative is epinard gratinee. Moral 
brownie points, though, have never been 
simple to score. 

I ordered cote de boeuf marc hand de lin. 
Estoril has the tendency to make its custom- 
ers a mite reactionary, and I certainly had 
no intention of giving in to tbe recent heat 
wave. Similarly, my lunchtime companion 
ordered chicken livers in a Madeira sauce, 
with rice. Typically, both sauces began 
from the same stock.* though foe latter was a 
little stronger, given that it had been used to 
saute the livers. 

On a good day the food at Estoril is fine, 
on a bad day it is seldom less than com- 
petent. Last week it was neither a good nor 
bad day and the food, consequently, was 
perfectly palatable. The knife slid through 
the chicken livers — supplemented by a 
heart or two — like butter. The rib of beef 
was enormous. Earlier maze had arrived. 
babaghanoug and soft white cheese with to- 
mato. served with melba toast A mixed sal- 
ad consisted of gargsr . tomato and cu- 
cumber. with a heavily vinegared dressing. 

With soft drinks and coffee, the bill came 
to LE65. And at Estoril there is seldom any 
excuse not to tip generously. Il is a place to 
linger, especially when you have to face the 
heat of afternoon. 

Estoril. 12. Talaat Hart Street. Downtown. 
Tel: 57-1 3102 
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Across 

I . Out of order (5) 

6. t follows washing, caustic, 
baking and precedes break 
and fountain (4) 

10. Ruse; pitfell (4) 

14. Gold coin in many Eu- 
ropean countries (5) 

15. Mimic (4) 

16. Make one’s way by force 
(4j 

1 7. Make amends (5 ) 

18. Women of doubtful rep- 
utation, hyph. wds (9) 

21. ... France. 60s French 
president (61 

23. Pry (4» 

24. Elongated fish (3) 

25. Students of one Semitic 
language, science and lit- 
erature (8) 

27. Exclamations of hesita- 
tion (3) 

28. Yew extra-seed covering 
<4) 

31. Isle of...(3j 


Apology 

Al-Ahram Weekly apol- 
ogises to its crosswords 
fans for last week’s tech- 
nical error. 

We am republishing the 
crossword error- free hope- 
fully this time. 


32. Chemical suffix forming 
names of enzymes (3) 

34. Equal-footing (3) 

35. Saucer-shaped bell (4) 

36. Pertaining to plowed land 
(5) 

40. Drench: plunge (7) 

42. Suitcases, valises, trunks 
(7) 

44. Poetic form for “spoke” (5) 

45. Wan (4) 

46. -.Bernardino Pass, Swit- 
zerland (3) 

47. Auditory apparatus (3) 

49. Fuss (3) 

50. Rock (4) 

5 1 . Cooking recipe abbrevia- 
tion (3) 

54. Condemnation (8) 

57. Small deer (3) 

58. Arab prince (4) 

59. Wiped off (6) 

63. Inflammation of joints (9) 

66. Justification; defense (5) 

67. No better than (4) 

68. Too much, Fr. (4) 

69. Summer fruit (5) 

70. Stiff; formal (4) 

7 1 . Stiff hair or bristle (4) 

72. Inclined (5) 

DOWN 

1. Cain’s father (4) 

2. Silent (4) 

3. Sacred image (4) 

4. Foot wear (6) 

5. navigate;: be in the driver's 
seat (5) 

6. Crestfallen (3) 
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7. slot (7) 

8. Tbe populace (5) 

9. Awn (6) 

10. Bo* (3) 

11. Hindu title (5) 

1 2. Common viper (5) 

13. Pares (5) 

19. Communique (7) 

22. A Greek island (5) 

26. Destruction (4) 

28. Sacred bull worshipped by 
ancient Egyptians (4) 

29. Stairs of aircraft (4) 

30. ...la Douce (4) 

33. Unit of energy (3) 

35. Engineer on ship.(7) . 

37. Rower bolder (4) 

38. Culture medium (4) 


39. Advance money (4) 

42. Supplement (3) 

42. Ordered (4) 

43. Solo (5) 

45. Nationalist ( 7 ) 

48. Makes payment (6J 

50. Cuter (6) 

51. Vagabond (5) 

52. More painful ( 5 ) 

53 Shallow covered dish for 
culture of bacteria ( 5 ) 

55. Crystalline white salt ( 5 ) 

56. Restrain; spasm (5) 

62. Eat (4) 

64. Edge (3) 

65. Health resort ( 3 ) 
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Is Nile-vjew to become a privilege enjoyed 'only by the rich? Sahar Ei-Batir finds out that a walk along the Nile is no longer the simple pleasure it once was 



The proijferatfoD of exclusive restaurants, private dobs and high-rise buildings bas blocked more pristine views of the Nile 


photos; Shertf Sonbol 



A CLOSER VIEW: 
Already, 90 per cent of 
the Nile’s banks in 
Cairo are occupied by 
businesses and private 
clubs, according to the 
Ministry of Public 
Works and Water 
Resources. The city’s 
corniches, once a 
favourite meeting 
place for young 
couples, are fast 
becoming exclusive 
haunts where only the 
rich can afford to 
drink in the romance 
of the river. 

In an attempt to 
provide greater access 
to the Nile, last 
September authorities 
opened a public 
walkway adjacent to 
Qasr AJ-Nfl bridge. 
Walkways along other 
Nile sites in Cairo and 
the Delta are also in 
the works. The official 
scheme is intended to 
combat erosion of the 
river’s banks as well as 
proride recreational 
facilities for the public. 


Few Cairenes of a certain age group do not as- 
sociate their first romance with hand-held walks 
along the Nile Comiche. Peanuts, lib, roasted com 
on the cob. roasted sweet potatoes, soft drinks, and 
whispered sweet nothings were some of the other 
ingredients of these romantic excursions- At regu- 
lar intervals, marble benches provided couples, 
families and friends with a place to rest their feet, 
gaze at the flowing waters of the Nile and revel in 
the ancient river’s beauty and grandeur. 

Cairenes can still walk along the Nile. More of- 
ten than not however they have to satisfy them- 
selves with increasingly rarer glimpses of the river. 
Already. 90 per cenr of the Nile’s banks in Greater 
Cairo arc occupied by businesses and private clubs, 
according to recent statistics released by the Min- 
istry of Public Works and Water Resources. 

“This is aoi fair .” lamented A wad Mahmoud, a 
33 -year-old plumber, who often strolls along the 
Nile Comiche with his family. But family walks 
have become more and more frustrating; the simple 
pleasures of the Nile have become far too ex- 
pensive for most Egyptians to enjoy. As he stood 
before one of the many plant nurseries which dur- 
ing the past few years rave proliferated along the 
Nile Comiche. obstructing a view of the river, he 
explained: “Iff want to get a closer view, 1 must ei- 
ther be a member of a social club or spend lots of 
money m a five-star restaurant which I cannot af- 

f °He added bitterly, "Soon, the Nile will be bidden 
completely and for the majority of Egyptians, it 
will become something of a legend — a fairy tale.’’ 

Centuries aao, the pharaohs paid tribute to the 
Nile with grand festivals. Before burying the dead, 
two witnesses were required to swear that the de- 
ceased did not insult the Gods or pollute the Nile. 
But urbanisation quashed such sacred traditions. 
Todav. the famous river winds through the mighty 
metropolis which rests on its banks, gathering with 
it pollution and slowly tapering out of sight. 

“These days 1 can walk several kilometres along 


the comiche without catching even a glimpse of the 
water.” said Wagdi Riyad, deputy chairman of the 
Environment and Development Writers Association 
(EDWA). Today, a trip along the comiche ex- 
tending from El-Giza Bridge to El-Galaa Bridge 
provides the perfect view of a string of five-star 
restaurant/cafes; social clubs for the police, the 
armed forces, the judges, the Ministry of Finance, 
the telecommunications authority and the veterinar- 
ian doctors; and a training centre for the Central Se- 
curity Forces. Zamalek’s Abul-Feda Street once 
one of the city's more prominent lovers' lanes, is 
fast having its Nile view blocked by a string of so- 
cial clubs and restaurants. 

As the river’s banks fill up. commercial ventures 
are choking smaller vendors’ means of subsistence. 
Amm Touny, 60, sells roasted com on the cob on 
the comiche in Boulaq. During the day, be works 
as a carpenter and at night be comes to the Nile to 
earn extra money to support his four children. 
Crowds are a problem these days, especially on 
weekends and holidays, says Touny, due to the lim- 
ited space available. In front of his burning coals is 
one of the few places people can still have simple 
fim, according to Touny. "These days, the Nile is 
like a private sector organisation.” said Riyad. 

Concerned environmentalists and writers have 
been protesting since the 1950s that the river’s 
banks are in danger of sinking beneath the weight 
of too many establishments and too much pollution. 
Others allege that mismanagement and corruption 
have hastened the demise of the river. The daily At- 
Akhbor's columnist Mustafa Amin demanded to 
know: “Has the Nile’s beauty faded? Must we cov- 
er it up?” Modem society is violating the river’s 
sanctity, Amin charged. 

Serious pollution is just one side effect of the 
many infringements on the Nile’s sanctity. Ac- 
cording to Ibrahim El-Kilany, professor at die Fa- 
culty of Agriculture, El-Zaqaziq University, and the 
deputy chairman of the environmentally-concerned 
Green Party: “There are almost 10,000 establish- 


ments on the river's banks, the majority of which 
dump their waste into the Nile. In some places, the 
level of pollution is seven times the level allowed 
internationally.” he said. 

Ordinary Egyptians are forced to inhale danger- 
ous exhaust fumes if they want to stroll along the 
river, protested El-Kilany. He estimated that 10 per 
cent of the population can afford a closer view of 
the water in ritzy restaurants, while the remaining 
majority must walk bridges among thousands of 
cars. 

In a quite spot on ribc comiche, a man in his 50s is 
sitting down peacefully in front of the Nile, med- 
itating and blocking out the noise around him. His 
name is Gamal Massoud, an engineer in a private 
sector company. High-rise hotels tower above him. 
Massoud suggested that the owners of these es- 
tablishments should contribute funds to help clean 
and beautify the Nile. After all, he noted, it is the 
river’s beauty which makes their property so val- 
uable. 

Those who own property on the Nile are accused 
of violating the laws governing the use of the riv- 
er’s banks. Ahmed Samir, a plant nursery owner, 
admited that many property owners rent the banks 
they own to five-star Nile-boats in return for large 
sums of money. Other owners, after getting their li- 
cences. dump their waste into the Nile, build high 
fences around their establishments and leave the 
surrounding trees to grow without trimming their 
leaves. 

Most of these trespasses are rarely addressed. Sta- 
tistics from the Ministry of Public Works and Water 
Resources show that from January to March 1995. 
out of 2.43 1 trespasses registered, only 706 were re- 
moved. The previous year, only 23 per cent of com- 
plaints were dealt with. The most common viola- 
tions include building high metal or concrete 
fences, erecting concrete buildings, illegally oc- 
cupying land, dumping waste into the river and il- 
legally expanding land holdings with sand fill-ins 
when the water level is low. 


Riyad put the problem down to mismanagement: 
"It is basically an administrative problem and it is 
high time to start thinking of forming a national au- 
thority concerned with Nile affairs." Such a body 
should include among its members professors from 
the Faculty of Fine Arts, he added. 

Property owners claim they are drowning in a sea 
of bureaucracy. "I had to get six licenses from six 
different government bodies in order to establish a 
plant nursery — the ministries of public works and 
water resources, tourism, agriculture, interior: the 
Cairo Govemorate: and the municipal council in 
charge of the district 1 pay monthly duties to these 
ministries and bodies for everything including the 
signs, stairs, gate and water for irrigation. 1 paid 
them again when they finally issued me the li- 
cense," recalled Maher El-Karm. who owns a nur- 
sery on the Nile's banks. 

El-Karm believes the concerned ministries and 
government bodies arc vying for control of the 
Nile. El-Kilany attributes the abundance of viola- 
tions to the 13 different concerned bodies in charge 
of the river, among w'hich are the ministries of ag- 
riculture. public works, tourism and interior the 
Antiquities Authority; city govemorates: and the 
Egyptian Environmental Affairs Agency. 

Each concerned body has its own regulations gov- 
erning the use of the Nile. Since all have the author- 
ity to issue retail licence, cite violations, and levy 
fines, discrepancies abound and the subsequent mis- 
management leaves loopholes for property owners 
to violate the law with little fear of repercussions. 

And those who are supposed to respect the law- 
are the ones who violate it, asserted El-Kilany 
"The issue of occupancy and encroachments is a 
sensitive one." he said. Since social clubs for the 
police armed forces, and judges have illegally built 
high fences around their property, "how can the 
other owners be asked to comply with the law?” El- 
Kilany wondered. 

According to Zeinab El-Gharably, general manag- 
er of the central administration for maintaining the 


waterways in the Ministry of Public Works and Wa- 
ter Resources. Law No 12 of 1984 gives licence for 
businesses to build along the Nile. The Ministry of 
Public Works and Water Resources is the main au- 
thority in charge of the Nile and it gives final ap- 
proval for business licences. 

But successive ministry administrations have had 
different policies. The policy of the current min- 
istry, according to El-Gharably, is to limit new li- 
cences and renewals. Other plans include ensuring 
local residents get a closer view of the water: “We 
arc planning to build one walkway every 100 me- 
tres between the Nile and the establishments for 
people to stroll on. The walkway between Qasr El- 
Nil bridge and 1 5 of May Bridge is already com- 
plete." El-Gharably explained. 

Regular site inspections to check for violations 
and issue warnings are also part of the ministry’s 
duties. El-Gharably agreed that fines for past viola- 
tions have been too low. A violation is cited first as 
a warning. She 'added that a grace period of 15 days 
is granted: “If an owner refuses to comply with the 
law. permission will be obtained from the Ministry 
of Interior to shut down the establishment." How- 
ever. the police have often failed to follow through 
and close down the offending establishment. 

To avoid the enormous number of infringements, 
El-Gharably suggested forming a specialised police 
body affiliated to the Ministry of Public Works and 
Water Resources to enforce stiffer penalties than 
existing ones. Bur some violations are nor so easy 
to address, claims El-Gharably. “Steel, iron, sugar 
and cement factories pollute the Nile, but they are 
not within our jurisdiction because they are na- 
tional projects affiliated to the public sector." 

Some sec turning the Nile into a natural pro- 
tectorate as the best solution. Painter Yehia Abu 
Ham da said that action must be taken to "eradicate 
the visual pollution" which haphazard and irregular 
development has spread. “Officials have failed to 
encourage an architectural style suitable to the river 
— one that reflects its splendour,” said the painter. 


River 

rickshaw. 


As captain and crew 
of a human-powered 
river taxi, Yasser Eid 
seems to have one 
of the world’s most 
strenuous jobs. 
Tarek Atia reads 
between the lines 


. , ou ve aoi to cross the Nile, sod there are no bridges 
Trends to happen a lot. especially when you lave 
- Jre In most cites, your only option is a ortety bcol 
Tour side of die river. As you braid, you U protaHy 
® ■ 52 “ no oars, jusi a long cord aching out from 
aMfcewy across to die other bank. The captain and a 
Jc lounging round ihc wooden vessel as 
to Godot Nothing happens, nobody moves. 
Aiming kr {j n ^ or else Jus t staring off into 

^ having T^TTur watch. You have an 
"To a Z other bant and you’re already fifteen 

laic. 

TTafJi human-powered river-mi riders eventnaliy 


end up doing: you take charge and pull the boat across the 
river by yourself. _ 

Don’t worry — the driver won’t mind. Take Yasser Eid 
Abdel-Hamid. who runs just such a ferry-boat connecting a 
village called El-Darawa to the Qanater Agricultural Road — if 
it weren’t for the anxious riders he’d have to do all the work 
himself. And since his home-made feny-boai operates from 
5 am to 11pm every day, that would mean a donkey-load of 
pulling. 

The 30-passenger vessel uses a simple pulley system weighed 
down by anchors on either bank. To get the boat moving across 
the river you tug on the anchor-cord like a miner heading up a 
shaft on a rope. Yasser is supposed to be the one at the reins, 
but he usually takes it easy. If it was up to him the boat would 



probably leave the bank every fifteen minutes or so. It’s his 
passengers who more often than not can’t wail that long, and 
end up steering the boat across themselves. 

Imagine if you drove the bus but still had to pay the fare. On 
Yasser's boat it costs 10 piastres to cross the river — the nice 
thing is you don’t have to pay righi away. Most of Yasser’s 
customers cross over from El-Darawa to the Agricultural Road 
and back several times a day. so Yasser charges on what he 
calls “a yearly basis" — something approximating a season 
ticket. In other words, easy come, easy go. 

Yasser, wearing sandals, jeans under his galabiya and a 
white head scarf, points to the El-Darawa bank, where a brick 
foundation stone has been laid down right by the river — a 
bridge will soon be built on this spot. But Yasser isn’t too 


worried about losing his main source of income anytime soon. 

“You know what they say," says one of the passengers, "a 
century is like a day here. They were supposed to have already 
started building it this month. I bet you it won't be done for 
another ten years.” 

Better for Yasser? 

“What?” says the same passenger, grinning at his 
driver/ftiend. "You think after it's built he won’t find some 
other way to make ends meet?” 

Yasser says nothing. He seems utterly content with the job he 
inherited from his father, who inherited it from bis father 
before him. But this human bridge, linking two sides of the 
river, as well as the past to the present, may be nearing its final 
moor. 
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Organisation at tlie airport 


p/jofo: Asrtraf Fares At the granite temple at Giza 


photo: Khaled EL-Fiqi Tourist groups at Karnak 


Tripping over 
travel’s hurdles 


The Ministry of Tourism coined 
1996 “the year of quality" but ob- 
stacles remain, say those who 
create the backdrop of a tourist's 
experience. Rehab Saad reports 


Airport 

threshold 


Coming out of a three-month training 
course, Cairo airport officials and 
travel agents seen! ready to stream- 
line services, writes Sheri ne Nasr 


This year, Minister of Tourism Mamdouh El-Bellagui 
wanted to see Egypt rise as a viable competitor in the 
world tourism market and his expectations were cou- 
pled with a plan: to organise training courses for the 
service sector that would '“enhance the professional ca- 
pabilities of those working in tbe tourist industry" and 
to increase collaboration between the Ministry of Tour- 
ism. tbe Ministry of Education and the Tourist Cham- 
ber Union. 

But tbe realisation of high quality services in the tour- 
ist industry requires more than just a slogan, a business 
mantra or training courses, say its most loyal members. 
Travel agents, airline representatives and hotel managers 
tackle day-by-day obstacles, such as overbooking, can- 
cellations, discrepancies in travel agency itineraries and 
delays in domestic flights. If those problems are sur- 
mounted, the quality of tourism in Egypt might, one day, 
f ulfill Beltagui’s ideals. In the meantime, it is die tourist 
who falls victim to these glitches. 

“You don't have a second chance to improve tbe first 
impression" is an adage that Nagwa Emad of Sonesta ho- 
tels stands by. "Quality services start from the moment 
we sign the contract with the tourist," she says, "and 
from tbe minute the tourist arrives at the airport" Tbe 
airport is where some problems begin. 

One of the most common pitfalls of airline travel are 
delays: delays in peak seasons; delays during the hqjj 
(annual pilgrimage) and the umro (off-season pilgrim- 
age): and delays when Egyptian teachers return for hol- 
idays from their academic year in the Gulf. When all 
three coincide, as they did between January and March 
of this year, the problem reaches aggravating heights. 
One solution, says Abdei-Azeem Sidki of EgyptAir, is 
more aircraft. He says that the airline plans to purchase 
"six modem planes which will arrive during the next two 
years.” 

Once the tourist leaves the airport, another obstacle to 
a leisurely trip might come by surprise; overbooking. In 
general, hotels have a policy of selling more rooms than 
are available: a measure taken to offset cancellations. If a 
hotel's capacity 120 rooms, the hotel might accept 
bookings for 150. If no clients cancel, then there are no 
rooms for die extra 30 people. 

In Nagwa Emad’s view, travel agencies who "block- 
book” for an entire year "should release any unrequired 
rooms from their allotment, so that we can use them." 
Failing that hotels try to diminish their losses by over- 
booking. “And we cannot afford to make the travel agen- 
cies angry, because they are our bread and butter,” says 
Emad. 

The travel agencies have their own point of view. 
“This problem results from hotel miscalculations, not die 
travel agencies,” argues Mohamed Rcda of Lucky Tours. 
Along with hotels are the Nile cruiseboats, who also 


overbook, he says. At peak seasons the tourist might be 
relegated to a hotel rather than a river boat. "This real- 
ly annoys tourists, and they sometimes fUe lawsuits 
against us," he says. 

Reda has a solution that would require “honesty and 
reliability" on the part of travel agencies. Foreign tour 
operators, he says, abide by certain rules: if the rour 
programme changes, die client is informed at least 35 
days before arrival and the tourist is the ultimate de- 
cision-maker. If the new schedule does not suit the 
traveller. ,k then the travel agency should either cancel 
the trip or postpone it,” says Reda. 

In this vicious cycle of hotels that blame travel agen- 
cies and agencies that blame hotels, the bottom line is 
that the tourist suffers. Tf a travel agency fools the for- 
eign tour operator and doesn't cany out the programme 
as is," says Hassan El-Mufti, chairman of the board of 
Kamak Travel Agency, “then the tourists will not 
blame the travel agency. They will say that Egypt is 
not up to standard and the agency will not bring us 
tourists anymore." 

When tourism was affected during tbe Gulf crisis and 
as a result of terrorist acts committed against tourists, 
tour operators abroad were understanding, says Ei- 
Mufti. “Now that tourism is back, we are expecting an 
influx of travellers. If we do not treat them in a pro- 
fessional way. then we will have a serious problem. 
One that will probably be worse than terrorism,” be 
predicts. 

What with overbookings, changes in itineraries and 
poor domestic flight connections, tbe pitfalls of “qual- 
ity” service are serious and various solutions have been 
suggested. As travel agencies, hotels, government 
agencies and airlines all contribute to a tourist's ex- 
perience, it is a given to some critics that “quality” will 
only be reached if each of these bodies worics bard and 
coordinates their business more fully. 

In tbe short-term, proposes El-Mufti of Kamak Trav- 
el Agency, the culprits — be they travel agencies, ho- 
tels or Nile cruises — - should be punished. “By that, I 
mean terminate their activities 

In the long-term, he thinks Egyptian society should 
improve its outlook: “We do not really have any tourist 
education or culture. We should teach students in 
schools how to draw benefit from tourism,” he says. 
"There is a vast difference between gaining benefits or 
making fraudulent gains from a tourist” 

As international tourist destinations compete in open- 
ing their arms in wide welcome to the travellers who 
increase their tourist revenues, it is clear that Egypt 
needs more than a slogan to maintain its reputation. 
“Those who are not up to standard and who don’t 
maintain quality and professionalism will not survive,” 
says El-Mufti. 


Organised by the Egyptian Tourist 
Chamber (ETC), the course aimed to 
create faster and better services for 
travellers to Cairo and drew 1,800 
tourist representatives, the tourist 
police, passport, airport customs and 
security as well as EgyptAir repre- 
sentatives. 

“First impressions are likely to af- 
fect the rest of a tourist's journey,” 
said Mohamed Othman, the course 
organiser and head of ETC Public 
Relations, adding that airport of- 
ficials and travel agents can com- 
bine efforts and make a traveller ei- 
ther feel comfortable or flustered. 

The course acquainted travel 
agents with 'airport security, passport 
and custom regulations in order to 
better prepare them to provide “pro- 
fessional services,” said Othman. 

Tbe airport's deputy chief of se- 
curity, Mohamed Hadayet, ex- 
plained that a list of nationalities, 
who must register with security 
prior to arrival, has now been pro- 
vided to travel agents for the sake of 
speedier service. 

Travel agents are also now ex- 
pected to acquaint tourists with cus- 
toms regulations on electrical equip- 
ment, such as registering video 
cameras on passports on entry, lest 
they be taxed when the tourist leaves 
Egypt. 


But tourist agents free their own 
set of problems, especially when 
dealing with airport authorities, and 
some of them seem to have been 
solved: tourist agents are now per- 
mitted to accompany a group from 
the moment of their arrival, before 
they reach the gate; groups are now 
allowed to check their passports 
through more than one immigration 
counter; and tourist companies have 
agreed with passport control to have 
the company logo stamped on each 
passport to facilitate identification, 
and hence movement Speeding up 
luggage checks was another major 
travel agent request “We made it 
clear that tourists come for fun and 
it is ridiculous to make them go 
through lengthy luggage checks,” 
said Moca Eid of Green Valley 
Tours, adding that customs gave its 
employees the necessary directives. 

The airport-based activities of 
marketing agents who try to attract 
tourists who have not booked a 
package tour was also a concern. 
Tbe airport has assigned three shifts 
to cover working hours and only two 
marketing agents, representing two 
companies, are allowed on one shift 
“Tbe decision is designed to prevent 
harassment to tourists,” said Ha- 
dayet, adding that marketing agents 
must now pass Ministry of Tourism 


exams before they are appointed. 

Airport taxi <fervexs and portes are 
not given licences before their legal 
status is investigated, said Hadayet 
The taxi’s destination is made known 
to the airport police before its de- 
parture from the airport In the event 
of any violation, the driver's licence 
is withdrawn for three months. “We 
have to make sure that they are net a 
source of annoyance,” he said. 

According to Othman, 3,000 taxi 
drivers will join another training 
course this month in an attempt to 
raise the quality of their services, by 
convincing them that “good services 
directly reflect on their income,” he 
said. 

Although foe training courses 
seem to have solved many daily 
problems that hinder smooth airport 
procedures, - some chronic de- 
ficiencies remain. Othman said the 
Cairo International Airport most 
cope with increasing numbers of 
tourists and foot the airport is 
equipped with “only ten immigra- 
tion counters ” whereas other inter- 
national airports have more. 

The parking area is dis tant 
from foe airport braidings which is 
“all the more difficult foF disabled 
tourists,” he said, adding that airport 
improvements have, - so far, only 
touched the surface. 


Venturing 
with Greece 


Egypt and Greece' signed a tour- 
ist protocol to increase, tourist 
traffic between the two countries 


The Egyptian and Greek tourist industries will develop 
joint travel packages to attract travellers from as far 
afield as the US, Canada, South East Asia and Latin 
America, reports Rehab Saad “There will also be an ex- 
change of statistical information, marketing experiences 
and joint ventures,” said Adel Abdel-Aziz, the head of 
the Egyptian Tourist Authority, at a press conference this 
week. 

Abdel-Aziz added that foe joint ventures mainly relate 
to marinas. “We shall cooperate to establish a marina 
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project in the Red Sea with common investments,” he 
said 

John Stefenides, the head of the Greek Tourist Author- 
ity, who was accompanied by high- ranking Greek tourist 
officials, stressed that his visit and the signing of the 
protocol reflected foe Greek government's com mi tment 
on tourist cooperation between the two countries and 
Greek love and respect for Egyptians. “We believe, m 
our country, that tourism develops and improves re- 
lations between nations. Our relations with Egypt have 
not been affected by. fire latest 
unfortunate incident,” he said, 
referring to foe shooting death 
of 18 Greek tourists in Cairo 
last month. T am here today 
to be sure that nothing has af- 
fected onr historical fnendshqj 
with Egypt” 

Stefenides suggested that 
there should be special ar-~ 
rangemeots for Sights from 
distant countries to both Egypt 
and Greece. “Airfares should 
be reduced for those travellers 
who come from the US, for 
example, and wish to visit 
Egypt first, and then oontinue 
their flight to Athens. The 
transfer between Cairo and 
Athens should be at no extra 
cost Although both Egyptian 
and Greek national airlines are 
independent from tire min- 
istries of tourism, we could 
work to convince them of foe 
advantages of such a sugges- 
tion,” he said. 

Offering scholarships to both 
Egyptians and Greeks is an 
important factor to promote 
cooperation between foe two 
countries, Stefenides said. 
“We have ten institutes of 
tourism in Greece where 2,000 
students receive education. We 
wish to invite a numb er of 
Egyptian students to come and 
train in tourism,” he said. 

Asked what effect the shoot-- 
mg incident had on the num- 
ber of visitors to Egypt, Stef- 
anides said foal Greeks are 
sceptical these days due to 
continuous news coverage on 
Greek and '-cable TV. Greek 
travel agencies, however, are 
still actively promoting and 
encouraging people to visit 
Egypt "We, as a govern- 
mental tourist promotion au- 
thority, are trying to remove 
any negative impacts,” Stef- 
amdes stressed. “Before I 
come here, I met some Greek 
shipping magnates who come 
to Egypt on a weekly basis. 
AU said they would continue 
sailing at their usual sched- 
ules.” 

According to the bead of the 
Greek Tourist Authority, about 
45,000 Greeks visited Egypt in 
1995 and fora number is ex- 
pected to reach. 100,000 next 
year. Greece receives about 10 
mfllkm tourists annually: from 
Germany, Britain, Italy and 
prance. The Greek tourist in- 
come ranges between $6 . and 
$7 bfllion, said Stefenides. 
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How 


to get 
there 


Buses 


Super Jet. East Delta and ffest 
Delta busts operate throughout 


Egfpt 


Super Jet . 

Soper Jet stations are located « 
dfiHyn (Heh opohsl. Tahrtr, Gtsa. 
Stmais Street and Cairo Airport. 
Buses travel to Alexandria. Pan 
Sale t Hurghada and Sami 


rairo- Alexandria 
Servicer a boost every half bout 
from 539* m to ltym. from Tafa- 
rir then Giza, Ainwza and the air- 
port. Tickets LEM until 9pm: 
i.eh thereafter, from the 
LE24 until 5pm; LEM ‘ 


A VIP boa with phone access 
leaves Ahnaza at 7.15am. Tickets 
from Almazs LE2& from tbe air- 
port JLK32 each wqy- 

rfemvPoit Said 
Services every half, bout front 
to ftam ' then 9am, 10am, 
3 pro, and 430pm, from Airman , 
then Karoos Street Tickets LEI5 
each vroy. 


Alexandria-Port Said 
Service d45am, from Ramieh 
Square in Alexandria. D epart s 
Port Said 330pm. Tickets LE22 
each way. 


Services 8am and 2pm, from Tot-. 
rir that Giza and Ahnaza. De- 
parts Huigliada noon and Spin. 
Tickets LEM mail 5pm, LE45 
thereafter, “both each way. 


lAlexandria-HurahadtL 

, Service 8pm. from Ramkh 
Square, Ale xandria . Departs Her- . 
ghada 230pm. Tickets LEGO each 


Caito-Sharm El-Sbeflch 


Service 11pm. from Tatar, ilia 
Ahnaza. Departs Sbann Et-SheDcfa 
11pm. Tickets LE50 each way. 


East Delta Bos Company 

Buses travel to north Sinai, south 
Stoat. Suez and ls m aitia. Buses to 
lsmadta and Sues depart from Qa- 
laH (near Romsts Square). Almata 
and Tagpld Square (near He-' 
llopoBs). Buses to north and south 
Sinai depart from the Sinai bus 
station at Ab&astya Square; 


Qindanaflii 

Services every. .45 mmnteg from 
630am to 6pm. from Qutali, then 
Ahnaza szid Tugnid S(jooc. TEe4~ 
ets deluxe fcs LE5.75; air- 
contfitioDed bos LRS/25, 
way. 


Cairo-Saw 
Services every half an bon from 
6am to 7pm. from Qtdali, then 
"Ahnaza and Tagxrid Square Tick- 
ets define bus LE5.75; air- 
conditioned bos LRS. one way. 


Cairo- Et-Arish 
Services every hour from 730am' 
to ..4pm. from Qnhili, rhen M* 
maza and Tagnid Stjanre . Tickets 
deluxe boa LE21; an -conditioned . 
binLE13, one way. 


Quro-Shanq El-Sheikh 

Services every '45. toil from 7am 
to 630pm from Abbasriya, then 
Ahnaza. Tickets morning LK27; 
evening! LE49, one way. 


Cairo-Ntiweiba 
Service Ham, . from 
that Ahnaza. Tickets deluxe 
LEM. 


West Delta Bets 
Stations at Tahrtr and Almata. 


SffiShfllEgfelda 
■Series* 9on*, noon, . 3pm. 
1030pm, 10.45pm and 11pm. 
Tlckas LE3# one way. 


Services 9am and 3pm. Tickets 
LE35 one way. 


Service 10pm. Tidkett LE38 one 
way. 

Cairo- Luxor 

Service 9am. Tickets LE35 one 
way. 


Service 5pm 7 u*b 0LE5O one 
way. 


Trains 


Trains not to Alexandria, Port Said, 
luxor and Aswan, from Ramses Sta- 
tion. 


French trains 
Services to Luxor and Aswan 
7.40pm and 9pm (readung Luxor 
6*40 am and 8am. Aswan £40t 
and 10am}. Tickets to Luxor 
LE294 for foreigners and I.Bt» 
for Egyptians, to Aswan LK300 
for foreigners; LE141 for Egyp- 
tians. 


Spanish trains 
Services to Luxor and Aswan 
IU5pm, &45pu and 9.45pm. 
Tickets to Luxor. Sort dam UE51; 
second class LE31. Tickets to As- 
wan: first class' LE63; 
class LE37. 


Torbmi trains 

yTP train; Service Sam. Tickets 
Best class LE32 with a meal: 
LEZ2 without a meaL 
Standard trains: Services 9am, 
11am, noon. 5pm and 7pm. 7Sab-- 
ets fiat class LEZ2; second dm 
LE17. — 


French trains 

Services hourly from 6am to 
*- Tickets first r-Jamm T JIM; 

class LEI 2.' 


Services 630am and 8. 45am. 
rartewfirs class LE4& second 
dan LE24L 


EgyptAir 



JUQam. 1030am. 
S pnL Tfetea LE300 for 
Efflrotw* LE99I for foreigners, 
both roand-top. 
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c Sp ro-TTcAetr LK229 for 
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Getting 
ready at Giza 


SERIOUS preparations 
are underway at the Giza 
Pyramids, where the ' first 
Al-Ahram International 
Squash Championship wiD 
be talcing place fawn 15- 
22 May. Tomorrow, the 
court will arrive 
London, where it 
was . specially man- 
ufactured for this pre- 
stigious event at a cost of 
100,000 pounds sterling. 
It will be erected at the 
site on Saturday. Fifty-six. 
players are to participate 
in the competition, which 
will be the world’s sec-' 
ond largest international 
squash event, with' prize 
money amounting- to 
$100,000. The world’s 22 
highest-seeded players, 
including Pakistan’s world 
champion Jansher Khan, 
are taking part, ■ and 
players* performance in 
this competition will go 
towards their future world 
rankings. 



I 


Volleyball’s 
silver lining 


The national vol- 
leyball team re- 
turned from the 
Emirates' Rashed 
International 
Championship with 
the silver medal 


Second place may not seem much of a cause for cel- 
ebration for a national team. But in foe fece of fierce 
competition, and foe feet flat Egyptian volleyball cap- 
tain Fouad Abdet-Salsm had requested permission to 
Withdraw liom foe hashed Intenwifi n iMil r!h«mpfrtn<di?p 
on foe grounds that many new members had insufficient 
experience, then foe team’s satisfaction with foe silver 
medal is more undeotandable, writes Abeer Anwar. 

Four countries joined Egypt in foe Promtes for foe 
championship, which foak.pfece from 12-19 April: Pa- 
kistan, India (ranked fifth in foe last World Champion- 
ship), Le banon « od foe Emirates. 

In view of foe Egyptian football team’s massive de- 
feat in die Emirates’ In t e rnatio nal Football Champion- 
ship back in Maicli foe volleyball team travelled to the 
Gidf knowing they had something to prove. Clearly the 
Egyptian expatriate community had little faith fn foe 
team. “No one came to watch. Even the Egyptian am- 
bassador did not attend the matches until we promised 
him that we would win a respectable place and do 
something to improve Egypt’s sporting image,” said 
Mohamed Fathi, one of the team’s more experienced 
players. 

the competition was played as a round robin. Egypt’s 
first match was against Pakistan, where foe national 
team came from behind to snatch victory after a t h rcc- 
noor struggle. “We lost foe first and second set, but then 
we woke up and took foe next three sets to} win foe 
match 3-2,” said Abdet-Salam. The following day, the 
*-»Tn suffered a disappointing 0-3 defeat at the hands of 


lndia,after a two-hour match, a loss they put down to 
exhaustion following their marathon with Pakistan. 

. 'However foe team was able to bounce bade to beat 
Lebanon 3-1 before facing what had been predicted to 
be their biggest challenge — foe Emirates, playing on 
their home ground. Egypt knew that loss to foe Emirates 
would relegate them to fourth place — a scenario they 
were unwilling to face. In foe event, foe Emirates failed 
to win a single set. The Egyptian team’s 3-0 victory put 
them in second place behind India, the champions, with 
Pakistan in third. 

The Egyptian team returned not only with the silver 
medal but with two cups. Emwd Nasr, foe national 
team's captain, won foe title of best server, Mohamed 
Fathi, the prize for best receiver. 

Both coach Abdel-Salaxn and technical expert Pittera 
Cannelo expressed their satisfaction at foe team’s 
actoivement against foe odds. “Winning second place 
in an event like ibis, at a time when there are lots of 
new feces in foe team, is a great achievement, especial- 
ly as the Indian team are so strong, with very tall 
players,” commented Cannelo. 

The Emirates Volleyball Federation has decided to 
mak e the c hampio nship an annual event, both to give 
foe Emirates a place in foe international volleyball 
scene and to promote the game within the country itself. 
And, with large sums offered as prize money — in- 
cluding 1,000 dirhams for the best player in each match 
— flie championship is sure to prove a draw to many 
(Efferent countries in the future. 


Serve, spike, retire 

At 28, Azza Taha has decided to retire from the world of volleyball. As 
her fans and teammates question why, Abeer Anwar investigates 


“One day, you wfllbe a famous 
volleyball player”, a physical 
edfinatj on instructor told nme - 
y ear-old Azza Taha. These 
words, uttered 19 years ago to 
a girl who then lad no more 
than a casual interest in vol- 
leyball, helped propel Taha 
into a sport that would win her 
a gold medal in foe 1986 Nai- 
robi All Africa Gfemes and a 
stiver medal in foe 1991 All 
Africa Games. 

She also served as the wom- 



en’s national volleyball team 
captain and assisted foe team in Ansa Taha with her daughter Hadir 
securing the gold m two Arab 
Championships, the first in 1991 and the second in 
1995. In addition, the team, under her leadership, won 
first place in the African District Qualifications in Ken- 
ya in 1995 and for foe first time since 1980, qualified 
for the 1995 World Cup. 

Beside Iter teacher’s words of mspicatian, Tata at- 
tributes her success to her passion for foe sport. She 
played on her Port Said school’s volleyball team, and 
travelled for the first time in her life to Cairo with the 
warn She went oh to play in foe Port Said Chib’s team 
until 1985 when she was recruited into the ranks of the 
rational team. From there, she practiced in the Z am a l ek 
Club in order to be closer to her teammates. “Because 
of my love for the sport; I left my city and my family," 

Taha recalled. 

For Taha, this was not an easy price to pay for her 
and would ultimately come back to haunt her 
and, to tiie dismay of many in foe athletic community, 
lead to her early retirement. Taha recently announced 


that she will no longer com- 
pete on tiie international cir- 
cuit, and will play only in do- 
mestic competitions. While 
this may be a surprise to many 
of ber fens, her reasons, at 
least in her mind, are clear. 

The first factor which led to 
her decision to retire was a 
fundamental disgnmllement 
until the Egyptian Volleyball 
Federation’s somewhat lack- 
adaisical attitude toward foe 
national team. This feeling of 
distilusioameut was height- 
ened by the Olympic Com- 
mittee’s decision to ban the 
team from participating in the 1996 Atlanta Olympics. 

The second reason strikes more at the heart than the 
career. As a wife and a mother, Taha was saddened by 
foe feet that she had to spend so much time away from 
ber family. “Although I used to take Hadir, my daugh- 
ter, with me to evety training camp, whether it was in 
or outside Egypt, 1 feh that 1 didn’t have enough time to 
sit down and discuss things with ber,” she said “For 
seven years I have been able to strike a balance be- 
tween volleyball and my personal life, and I’ve been 
the only player able to do so. But now, it’s just not 
enough” 

With the decision to retire firmly entrenched in her 
mind, Tahaplayed her final match in the Zamalek Chib 
last week. The match was between Zamalek’s team and 
foe national team. She retired on her birthday. “1 chose 
this day so that J would have a life-long reminder of tiie 
sport It will also help cheer me up when 1 think about 



having left the sport,” said Taha. 


El-Sawi serving an ace easily 


photo: Amr Gamal 


Davis Cup 
walkover 

Egypt’s tennis players had 
an easy start in the Davis 
Cup European-African 
Zone Group il at the Ge- 
zira Club. Nashwa Abdel- 
Tawab attended 


Egypt’s tennis team is fully primed 
for Davis Cup action this year, de- 
termined to succeed where they 
failed last year, and make it into 
Davis Cup Group L Some, like 
Tamer El-Sawi or Hisham He- 
meida, have been preparing by 
competing in foe US: others, like 
Amr Ghoneim, have been taking 
part in satellite tournaments here in 
Egypt 

Last year, the team, led by Tamer 
El-Sawi, Hisbam Hemeida and Amr 
Ghoneim, almost made it past the 
preliminaries into Group I, but were 
knocked out 1-4 by foe Ukraine in 
foe semi-finals of the qualifications. 
The Ukraine’s Andrei Medvedev, 
ranked 17, soundly defeated El- 
Sawi in foe last singles match, shat- 
tering Egypt’s hopes for foe com- 
petition. 

In foe first round this year, Egypt 
faced little that amounted to a real 
challenge, with a 5-0 clean sweep 
against foe ex-Yugoslavian Re- 
public of Macedonia, in Cairo’s Ge- 
zira Club. 

In the first match, Egypt’s Amr 
Ghoneim had an easy victory over 
Ognen Nikolovski — 6-0 6-2 6-3. 
Tamer El-Sawi played tiie second 
match against Lazar Magdaniv, an- 
other straight sets victory (6-2 6-3 
6-0). El-Sawi, now ranked 200, 
seemed to exert minimum effort, as 
if he was saving bis strength for a 
more deserving case. In the doubles 
match, foe harmonious Egyptian 
pair. Tamer El-Sawi and Hisbam 
Hemeida beat Macedonia's Ogen 
Ntkolovisld and Dragon Jovanovski 
6-4 6-1 6-2 in another walkover. 
Egyptian victory was now assured 
— foe team had won three out of a 
total of five matches. The final re- 
verse singles matches were played 
over only three sets. Hemeida beat 
Nikolovski 4-6, 6-2, 6-0 in the 
fourth match. Nikolovski winning 
Macedonia’s only set. In foe fifth 
and final match, Ghoneim beat 
Magdaniv 6-2, 6-1. 

So, without feeing any real chal- 
lenge, Egypt is through to the sec- 
ond round of the Group U qual- 
ifications, and will meet the 
winners of the contest between 
Cote d'Ivoire and Latvia in Egypt 
from 1-3 July. 

The Egyptian Tennis Federation 
are thinking of holding foe second 
round in Mansoura. The town has a 
good tennis stadium; the locals en- 
joy a good game of tennis; and it 
would be in keeping with foe Egyp- 
tian Tennis Federation's policy of 
promoting tennis in the provinces. 
By coincidence Mansoura club is 
called Gezira as well — Gezirit El- 
Ward (Island of Flowers). 


Olympics 

countdown 


World Cup battlefield 


With less than a month left for FIFA to announce the 2002 World 
Cup host, there is no sign of an end to hostilities between the two 
would-be hosts, Japan and South Korea, writes Eric Asomixgha 


lining up 

jHT-times Olympic champion 
rl Lewis, world record holder 
roy Burrell, reigning Olympic 
tmpion Michael Marsh and ofo- 
from the San^ Monica Track 
jb have reached a deal to com- 
£ as an Olympic timeup meet- 
r on 18 May in Atlanta. 

Tie (teal will also bring Johnny 
ay. Lament Smith and nriler 
ristian Cushing-Murray to foe 
ynnpic Stadium event 

ydney powerlines 

APXFn by an Amen can ex- 
irivc’s criticism of Sydney s 
tightly power lines, foe city is. 
vmg the cables underground in 
« for the 2000 Olympics. • 
"ive kilometres of overneaa 
wer lines and their massive 
ci-fremed towera wxU to_re- 
ved at a cost of about 532 


Nine months ago FIFA, the world football 
body, announced that it was delaying its 
decision on who would tost foie 2002 
World Cup: It -was hoped* that the inter- 
vening period would see an end to the un- 
seemly acrimony between tiie two po- 
tential hosts, South Korea and Japan. But 
instead, foe hew 1 June deadline will soon 
be upon us, and tiie situation is no closer 
to being resolved. Fuelled by deep-seated 
historical resentments, and less deep- 
seated political and economic concerns, 
foe rivals remain as antagonistic as ever, 
employing every possible diplomatic tac- 
tic, shutfling to various comers of foe 
globe, lobbying for support, and in foe 
meantime placing FIFA in a very difficult 
.position. 

Their campaign methods have gone so 
far as to attract fo$ attention of pol- 
iticians, as .well as sports officials, both 
within foe commies concerned and out- 
side. ■ \ -V 

hi an effort to put an end to foe.con- 
frontation, some of foe contine n tal federa- 


tions are now proposing that foe two na- 
tions host foe tournament, the first World 
Cup to be held in Asia since 1930, jointly. 

But this course could open another can 
of worms. The proposal runs counter to 
FIFA’s charter, which stales that foe 
World Cup should be hosted by one na- 
tion. To allow South Korea and Japan to 
play joint hosts would require .a meeting 
of FIFA’s congress to change foe body's 
charter. 

Such an operation would be a litmus 
tost for President Joao Havehmge’s lead- 
ership of FIFA. Havelange is currently 
embroiled in a power struggle with the 
president of European football's gov- 
erning body, UEFA, Lennart Johansson 
over UEFA's documents. Vision One and 
Two, in which UEFA lay the groundwork 
for a new order in world football. The 
documents propose that FIFA's com- 
mittee system should be reorganised dem- 
ocratically, and that FIFA should sub- 
sidise football’s worldwide development 
from profits gained from selling World 


Cup television rights, if the co-hosting 
proposal gets as far as a FIFA congress, 
that congress could be seen as a vote of 
confidence for Havelange. 

According to Viken Djizmedjian of foe 
Confederation of African Football (CAF), 
foe African football body may support foe 
co-hosting proposal. Meanwhile, foe 
Asian Football Confederation l AFC) is 
solidly behind the scheme. AFC President 
Sultan Ahmed Shah expressed his concern 
that the campaign had got way our of hand 
in a letter to FIFA and the heads of foe 
four continental federations. He argued 
that foe situation was unhealthy for FTFA, 
foe AFC, for foe future of foe World Cup 
and of the game itself. “It is our duty to 
take control of the situation so that foe 
sanity and morality of football arc main- 
tained at all times,” to wrote. 

So far there has been no official com- 
ment from either of the warring camps, 
but Ken Nagan nma, deputy chairman of 
foe World Cup Japan 2002 Bidding Com- 
mittee, in Cairo for a seminar organised 


by CAF in co-operation with Japan 2002 
m April, said that FIFA's rules for se- 
lecting World Cup hosts clearly required 
that the event should be hosted by a sin- 
gle nation. “We abide by this and I think 
FIFA should too. But if FIFA decides to 
alter its stand, we have to respect it be- 
cause its decision is final." 

The co-hosting idea was first mooted in 
both Japan and South Korea as early as 
last July, but foe scheme caused a public 
outay in South Korea, where memories 
of Japan's record in World War n remain 
very much alive. FIFA’s South Korean 
vice-president, Chung Mong-Joon. who is 
a supporter of foe UEFA llsion docu- 
ments and a critic of Havelange. is 
thought by observers to be making moves 
towards an alliance with UEFA in order 
to give South Korea a better chance. 
While some approve his actions, others 
feel that alienating FIFA’S president 
would not, on foe fece of it, seem a good 
tactical move for the South Koreans. 

Japan and South Korea both have good 


records in hosting major international 
sports events, and are technologically 
more than able to cope with an event like 
foe World Cup. Both have hosted foe 
Olympic Games and various world class 
championships in the past As far as foot- 
ball goes. South Korea has qualified for 
the World Cup finals on a few occasions; 
Japan has not But on foe other hand, Ja- 
pan is ahead of South Korea in FIFA’s 
football ranking released on 1 May. Japan 
moved three steps forward, from its pre- 
vious position of 31, to 29. South Korea 
moved 13 places back, from 46 to 59. 

Whatever the pros and cons, one thing 
is certain. It is decision time for FIFA, 
which has until 1 June to announce foe lo- 
cation of World Cup 2002. Lovers of 
football the world over await its decision, 
and tope that somehow a way is found to 
ensure that the World Cup, football's 
biggest and best event, does not become a 
battlefield. 

Edited by Inas Mazhar 
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G arnil Rateb is a stickler for punctuality. “Whatever 
you do, don’t be later 1 was told. Outdoing ourselves, 
we arrived tea minutes ahead of time. As we were 
ushered in, a bathrobed shadow could be glimpsed 
hurrying towards the back of the apartment Obvi- 
ously we were expected, but neither a minute before 
nor a minute after. 

Gamil Rateb ’s apartment is situated at the most dis- 
tinguished address in Zamalek, one ffaft unmistakably 
bespeaks established aristocracy. The interior con- 
firms the impression: anden regime taste and inherent 
elegance. It would be vulgar to assume that any of the 
priceless pieces could have been bought at any time, 
almost as disrespectful as contemplating the circum- 
stances of the Pope's birth. This is the wealth inherited 
by many generations. 

“It is my mother's apartment,'’ says Gamil Rateb — 
havin g caught us examining a be autifu l B ukhar a — as 
be breezes m, not a second after the hour. His mother 
was the daughter of Omar Sultan. Huda Shaarawi's 
brother. “Now the apartment is mine.*' continues Ga- 
mil, “I keep it for entertaining. In Paris we live differ- 
ently. People come in for a drink then we all go to a 
restaurant Here, I invite people at home.” 

1 am quite sure that the rich and famous are 
delighted to be asked. 

Right now, however, Gamil 's mind is 
not on entertaining. He has a leading role 
in a TV serial to be shown soon. “The sce- 
nario is by Katia Sabet," he says, “and I 
play the part of a rich landowner from the 
Said, somewhere in. Minya, with a dom- 
ineering personality, ruling with an iron 
fist over his family, his land and his future 
heirs.” The man, explains Gamil, was not - ! 
bom to money. He came from a much sim- • 
pier background. He was employed by . 
very rich people and made his fortune 
alone. He is now getting back at tbe world 
for foe bad treatment he received in foe 
past. This leads him to control foe little vil- •. 
fage completely and he does not hesitate to _ 

□Se illegal means to maintain this position. 

Gamil seems to derive a certain personal ■ 
pleasure from his portrayal of foe evil, 
nouveau riche landowner. “I was bom to .. 
wealth," he says. “From the start, l found it . 
uncomfortable. Not that my parents treat- •' 
ed the servants badly. On foe contrary. By 
comparison, ours were, treated rather well. 

Still, l could not accept the inequality." 

He grew up in a household of women: 
bis mother and his two sisters. His parents 
were separated when he was very young. '• 

He found “the females" overbearing. He is 
grateful to his father for having stuck to foe 
decision of sending him to a government 
scbooL “I find scandalous that foe so- 
called educated people of my generation 
only speak foreign languages," he says indignantly. 
But when Gamil speaks French it is so authentic that 
one is surprised to learn that he is equally fluent in Ar- 
abic and English. 

After die government schools, he was transferred to 
foe French Lycee, where there was a section preparing 
for tbe Egyptian Baccalaureate. It is there that he sud- 
denly found out what be would be doing for foe rest of 
his fob. His sister was very active tn tbe school’s am- 
ateur theatre troupe. “I was slim and... welL. rather 


good looking," he explains shyly. “ I was given a part 
in a play at once." Up rill then, be had been shy and in- 
troverted. All those women in the family had been too 
much, really. On stage, he felt “that be was existing 
for foe first time", foal be was noticed, listened to. 
That pleased him immensely. He was then offered a 
small part in a film, appearing in one small scene. Tbe 
director liked it so much that he promised him foe role 
of tbe jeune premier in his next film. G amil was full of 
enthusiasm He vaguely imagine d that bis famil y 
might object to an actor in foe family, but since be 
would be working, he reasoned, he would leave home 
as soon as he could afford to, so their objections 
would have no effect. He was wrong. His very in- 
fluential family contacted the producer of foe film and 
demanded that Rateb "s scene be cut out of foe pro- 
duction. thwarting — or rather postponing — his de- 
but in Egyptian movies. The family went further to 
make sure that all doors would be closed — that no 
producer would even dare to give him apart 
At foe age of twenty, be decided not to beat around 
foe bush any longer and announced his intention to be- 
come an actor. loudly and clearly. His assertiveness 


comfortable about my family's wealth. I bad foe little 
money they sent me but I did tx* tell the others, some 
of whom were really very poor. I was ashamed to be a 
little better off. 1 revelled in foe feeling that I was like 
than." But what bad been a game to a certain extent 
soon became reality. The family cm off his personal 
funds. “As long as my sisters were in Paris I had a 
place to stay, and they fed me of course, but when they 
returned to Egypt T was left to fend for myself" His 
mother believed that he would stick it out for a month 
— maybe two. Sooner or later, however, he was bound 
to toe foe line. But young Gamil bad other ideas. He 
worked in foe Halles carrying c ra te s of vegetables, 
worked as a translator, then washed dishes in a friend’s 
restaurant. “Not for long, though; ray friend realised 
that I wasn’t gifted in this line of work," be says. He 
was perfectly happy now. The pages devoted to bis 
family in foe Who’s Who of Egyptian society no long- 
er bothered him. He had cut himself off completely. 

His new family was the academy. “They were artists 
and intellectuals and I discovered that we bad foe same 
ideas about human behaviour,” he says. There was no 
social, racial or gender diserfrmnation. “We were all 


ever belonging to a party. What was happening in 
Egypt, tbe 1952 Revolution, no longer concerned him, 
be thought . He was nevertheless happy to see tbe long 
go. And his family? Did they lose modi? “Well, tbey 
deserved to lose ft. Besides, I don't think they were ex- 
actly left destitute. I am a staunch Nasserist and I con- 
sider that tbe revolution was very generous... After all, 
no ooe was butchered, which was not tbe case in ctber 
countries; nxy family was no longer omnipotent, but 
they still had many blessings left to count Moreover, it 
was no longer any of my concern," he concludes with 
a mischievous laugh, inspired no doubt by foe notion 
nfftis famil y bring taught a lesson ii] humility - Instead, 
at tbe time, he was miff ed not to be able to vote in his 
adopted country — be wns not French, although Ik of- 
ten forgot it — but soon found a way around the dif- 
ficulty: “Many young people who had foe right to vote 
dad not know who to vote for, they were not politically 
commi t te d. So I helped foetn along, casting their bal- 
lots — for my candidates of course,” he says. For 
whom did be vote? Whoever promised social justice. 
All his life he has been disturbed by tbe fact that tbe 
rich are so rich and tbe poor so poor: Every human be- 



Daniel Hec! 

Announces the 


took foe family by surprise. He had never asked for 
anything in his entire life and now be was suddenly 
coming out with this preposterous statement Tbe 
grandson of Mobamed Sultan Pasha. Hilda Sbaa- 
rawi's nephew, an actor? This was unheard of Their 
refusal to listen stimulated him confirmed him in his 
intention. He had never felt much kinship for his so- 
cial milieu but cow he was sure be did not belong. 
Nothing was going to make him budge from his posi- 
tion. Finally they relented and be was told that he 
would be enrolled in tbe School of Po- 
litical Science in Paris. If he wanted to 
study acting on foe side — just as a bob- 
by, of course — no one would object 
He went to Paris with his sisters. He 
did go to tbe School of Political Science 
once, to enrol. He went to foe Academy 
of Dramatic Arts on die same day and 
there found that be was in tbe “right 
place”. Tbe students came from all over 
foe world, all walks of life. “We were 
all equal there. And since my family 
had prevented me from acting in Egypt 
I was never going to go back. From that 
moment on I considered myself an im- 
migrant in France. I was no longer un- 


united by the same passion." It is with them that he ac- 
quired a political and social conscience, taking stands, 
going along with actors' strikes. But even so, he still 
perceived his family status as a handicap in his new 
life. He wanted to be anonymous like his comrades 
and often went a long way to achieve this purpose. 
“One day, one of the actors landed a small part. He 
used all foe money be had earned to invite us to the res- 
taurant. When 1 saw foe happiness of my companions 
wolfing down their meal, I regretted not having used 
the money 1 received from home for similar feasts, es- 
pecially that at foe time tbe Egyptian pound was so 
strong. A few would have gone a long way in foe res- 
taurant-bopping department Now that I knew my fel- 
low actors better, 1 realised that they would not have 
excluded me for my good fortune, but gladly shared it 
with me instead, it was too late, however. This source 
had dried out and so did all my problems about ray or- 
igins.” It is during tins time that be began to know and 
appreciate people who were really struggling to make 
ends meet “I understood what tbey were going 
through and feh very close. I also learned about luck, 
about tbose who have loo much of it while others have 
□one. All this confirmed me in what would have been 
considered ‘progressive’ thinking back home.” 

In France, he involved himself in politics without 


mg anywhere in tbe world should have the right to a 
decent life and flee access to culture, he believes. And 
he has always been prepared to fight for this belief. *T 
could have gone to prison," he says. “So what? Irgi 
[AflatounJ went to prison, I admired her very much, I 
would have gladly done the same to wipe .out in- 
justice.” Did Inji, a very close childhood friend, in- 
fluence bis politics? “1 don't think so, we just thought 
on die same lines regarding poverty, but before I left 
Egypt in 1947 all I could think of really was being an 
actor; 1 was not into politics then." Gamil Rateb, a pol- 
itician? An idealist, rather, nurtured on tbe “engaged” 
French literature of the time. Here, now, he belongs to 
tbe Tagammu Party, because be needs to be part of 
some political action, to fee) tfofcbe is p ar tic ipa ting in 
creating the future ofhis country. Which country? One 
may well ask. His manners" are French to the Mlt Tn 
Egypt I feel Egyptian, and in France I fed French, it is 
as simple as that," says Rateb. The cultural eflebotomy 
does not bother him in foe least, ft has been totally ab- 
sorbed, there are no contradictions between East and 
West True, he has both nationalities now — and, as he 
says, the poor are poor everywhere. He came back to 
settle in Egypt in 1975 “because there was work here I 
warned to do. In tbe cinema and also television. I had 
ray fill of theatre during my thirty years in Paris." 


happening in Besides being a cruel landowner in Katia Safctfs ; • 
ooceroedhim, TV serial, around nridr July Rateb will start reheatqds.:- 

to see tbe king fat Hamlet, which be is directing for the National - 
i? “Well, they Theatre. In France, be was King Cl au d iu s at foe Tbea-' j:; 

they were ex- tre des Champs Elysees, with Jean-Lonis T rintim a n t •- 

list and I coo- m the rote tf Hamlet. “It is a play Iknow 
jus... After all, says. "This is why when Huda Wasfi asked me todt- 

e case in otber reel it I accepted immediately." He does not plan to j 

nnipotent, but act in this play, except maybe as tbe phantom. T in- - 

LMoreofver.it tend to film tie phantom and then project ft during the ■ 

one hides with performance." He mulls ovct this for a white: foe ev-.-r. : . 

by the notion anescenceoffoe phantom, a shadow's reflection. “If! 
dirty. Instead, decide to do this, then I will play the part of the phan-: v. 

to vote in his - tom and film myself." There are no morbid under- j-;. , 
Jthough he of- tones to this idea: it is quite a crafty way of being part -T ' 

round the dif- of foe performance without actually being there. He '• • 

ic right to vote would, bate being tied op with a lengthy theatre rote. .T 

not politically He is satiated. T played extraordinary roles in the * 

ting their bal- theatre with top actors and dir e c to rs . So now, imtess . 
he says. For tbe part is very tempting, I refuse ft, especially in a .. ' 

soda! justice. play which will run for a long time,” he says. He was , ’ 

c fact that tbe tempted, however, two years ago , whe n he accepted a ; . 

cry human be- m1t» wMi SfWMg n«mil in n um»nm att 1 <g Jji vi^rfu /i ? jn 

I- ^dedle dame (“The Old Lady's Visit") d»- . . 
rected by Mohamed'Sobhi, “wbom 1 like' • 

? very much”. Ten per fo rm an ces at the Opera: 
his schedule could afford that He liked foe . 
play and his part was “very interesfoig”. 

• Again last year another temptation came his 
■ way. He directed Scheherazade at : AT 
Hanager, acting too, but “this was fora limit - 
edfane, 15 performances only.” 

He wants to be free when French on- :' 
f . ana beckons. Last December he played in 
•’*' L'eau qid dort (“Still Waters”), and justj£. 
before that in Jusqu'au bout de la mtU 
(“Till foe End of foe Night"), a Gerard 
Biin classic. Another French film may be 
coming up in Jane but Rateb won’t, talk 
about it He has not signed yet 
Acting may be Rateb ’s life, but his other 
concerns are more pressing than ever: 
“When one readies a certain intellectual zna- 
turity, one cannot pretend not to see the re- 
T ably which surrounds us or claim that it does 
not concern us. We are all in ft together. I am 
extremely interested in what is happening® 
tbe world, pobticaHy and socially, in gender 
relations, racism issues, social reforms, hu- 
man righ ts. I am completely to 

these causes and always make my position. • 

. b . known officially. It Iras caused me some - 
harm professooally but 1 don't really care. If 
fooe is one tiring I cannot tolerate, it is in- 
r $V & *'& * .F ls hce.Itake advantage ofmy position in tbe • 

\ limelight, ofmy partial immunity as a known 
actor, to defend and develop my ideas. I con- 
sider it a duty. People should be committed 
. 11 ‘ to their beliefs and be ready to defend fawn 

the right to a whatever they are I consider kcowan% not to ctoro." 

relieves. And He is often told that be is not a politician but an actor 

this belief. T and should therefore not be concerned, “but when I 
>o what? Irgi vote,” says GamO,T do so as a citizen, not as an actor, 

very much, I The films I choose these days are those which defend 

wipe .out in- a cause, and ft is in tins measure foatthey interesting^ 

>d friend, in- He has overcome foe agonies of youth, when 
j just thought coming from an aristocratic background or simply 

: before I left being financially comfortable bothered him so 
was being an much. “One doesn’t need to be poor, deprived of 
Rateb,apol- rights or a woman to defend foe oppressed." On foe 

le engages'' comuuy, be says, birth, feme and money be pat " 

ae belongs to to work to advance the cause one is fighting for.- 
to be part of His agenda? To use all his privileges to fight 
rticipating in poverty, racism, intolerance, bigotry and injustice M 
xnmtty?Goe (a few of iris demons). He has done so much al- 
lfoe hilt Tn ready in the domain of cultural exchanges tbat tbe . 

I French, it is French government has decorated him wtfotbe ot- 

il dichotomy der of Chevalier des Armes et Lettres and made • ' ’ 
a totally ab- hhn Chevalier de 1’ Ordre du Merite in recognition 
sen East and of bis achievements. He has a packed programme. 

— and, as he ahead, but one to which be is devoting foe same de- 

amebackto termination he used at twenty to become an actor. 
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4a Just before my dear friend, 
internationally renowned actor 
Omar Sherif left Egypt re- 
cently, he called me and asked 


me to join him on a short trip to 
France, where be was to take on 
some of the world’s top bridge 
players ai foe Sofhel-Sevres” 
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Cairo Opera House lIRfl 

The Cairo Opera Ballet company B H 
Two Egyptian Ballet Performances ^ 

“CLEOPATRA & THE NILE” 

with ihe Cairo Opera Orchestra 
Conducted by: Taha Nagui 
Chero graphed and directed by: 

Abdul Moneim Kamel 
SaL 1 1 May to Thur. 16 May 9 P.M. 

The Main Hail 

Tickets: I_E. 25. 15. 10 and 5 
For further information, Tel:34 12926-3420589 
and Mena Tours Sales Office Tei:3482231 




3rd annual Gener- 
al bridge cham- 
pionship. Much 
as I would have 


couldn't bring 
myself tell him 
that nothing puts 
me to sleep more quickly than 
being stuck in a room of people 


playing a gtupe 
that l quite 
honestly find 
to be foe most 
boring thing 
imaginable. 
After all, 

Omar did list 
bridge as his all-time favourite 
recreation in Who s Who. 


El Nasr Girls* College Alexandria 
IGCSE 

1GCSE students application forms and 
information booklets are available for 
applicants at the EGC as from 12th May, ■ 
1996. 

- Entrance tests for students in Egypt on 
Sunday 16th June, 1996 9.00 - 10.30 am 

- Entrance tests for students from overseas on 
25th August, 1996 9.00 - 30.30 am 










